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MR.  COX:  The  man  is  a  lawyer  anyway  you  look.   He 

was  a  Christian. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Now  this  is  Walter  Chandler,  isn't  it? 
MR.  COX:  Walter,  not  Wyeth.   Wyeth  is  the  adopted 

child . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       I  barely  met  him  before  he  died. 
MR.  COX:  Well,  Walter  and  I  were  assigned  together 

in  political  campaigns.   I  didn't  know 
him  as  well  then  as  I,  of  course,  got  to  know  him.   Crump  put 
me  with  him  and  he  would  go  out  and  make  the  speeches.   I 
carried  the  money  and  paid  the  bills  and  then  I  reported  back 
here  every  night  either  by  typewriter  or  by  phone  or 
something  what  went  on. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        When  was  this? 
MR.  COX:  This  was  before  '43.   He  was  active  in 

'43.   So  the  first  night  we  were  together 
on  a  campaign  and  it  was  when  Prentice  Cooper  was  a  bachelor 
governor.   He  was  running  for  the  governorship  and  Chandler 
was  making  speeches  for  him. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  let's  see,  he  ran  in  '38  and  '40 

and  '42.  Prentice  Cooper  did. 
MR.  COX:  It  could  have  been  the  '42.   It  was 

before  '43,  oh  it  was  before  that.   The 
first  night  that  we  left,  we  spent  at  Jackson,  Tennessee,  at 
the  Southern  Hotel.   We  had  a  room  with  twin  beds  in  it.   All 
my  life  I  have  said  my  prayers  at  night.   My  mother  was  a 
Methodist  in  Cuba,  Tennessee.   Her  name  was  Poston.   She  was 
Scotch  and  she  was  a  wonderful  woman.   But  anyhow,  that  night 
Chandler  went  in  the  bathroom,  I  thought  to  myself, "I  haven't 
guts  enough  to  kneel  down  here  and  say  my  prayers  in  front  of 
him,"  so  I  jumped  in  bed  and  said  my  prayers.   He  came  out  of 
the  bathroom  and  knelt  down  beside  his  bed  and  said  his 
prayers . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  that  was  Walter  Chandler? 
MR.  COX:  Yes.   The  next  morning,  I  called  him, 

"Captain"  and  I  said,  "Captain,  you  made 
yourself  with  me  last  night." 

He  said,  "How's  that?" 

I  said,  "Well,  I  have  always  said  my  prayers,  but  I  was 
too  tad-gummed  bashful  and  backward  to  kneel  down  in  front  of 
you  and  say  them,  but  you  weren't  too  backward  to  say  them  in 
front  of  me.   That  takes  a  pretty  darn  good  man!" 

We'd  go  into  a  home  in  Dresden,  Tennessee  where  there  is 
one  man  and  his  wife  and  three  daughters  and  two  old  maid 
sisters  of  the  wife.   There  was  one  man  in  all  that  crowd  of 
women.   He  was  superintendent  of  the  county  schools  up  there 


for  twenty-two  years.   He  washed  dishes,  swept  floors,  he 
dusted  and  mopped--he  did  everything.   Between  the  whole 
group  of  them — I  was  telling  Chandler  this—there  had  never 
been  a  cross  word.   It  was  always,  "Honey,  can  I  do  this,"  or 
"Honey,  can  I  do  that  for  you?"   Well,  he  didn't  say  much 
about  it,  but  he  was  skeptical  about  it.  (Laughter)   Anyway 
so  we  got  up  there  that  night  and  checked  in  and  we  were 
going  to  work  out  of  there  for  several  days  spending  our 
nights  there  in  Dresden  in  that  home. 

So  we  went  in  and  I  introduced  him.   They  were  big 
Baptists.   So  he  said,  "You  know,  I  forgot  my  quarterly.   If 
I  had  my  quarterly,  I  could  get  my  Sunday  School  lesson  that 
I  am  going  to  teach  next  Sunday.  "   He  was  an  Episcopalian, 
you  see. 

And  they  said,  "We  have  a  Baptist  quarterly  and  we  don't 
know  if  it  will  do  you  any  good."   And  that  happened  to  be 
the  same  as  his.  (Laughter)   They  said,  "What  time  do  you 
want  to  get  up  for  breakfast  in  the  morning?" 

He  said,  "Whenever  you  all  get  ready." 

I  said,  "No,  you  don't  want  to  get  up  at  any  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  for  breakfast.   We  don't  have  anywhere  to  go 
till  later  on  in  the  morning.   Get  up  when  you  want  to  and 
eat."   So  he  got  up  about  10  o'clock. 

We  left  there  and  he  said,  "You  know  the  minute  I 
stepped  in  that  home  I  knew  that  what  you  told  me  was  true." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        This  was  Watkins  Overton  that  said  that? 


MR.  COX:  Mo,  this  was  Chandler. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Walter  Chandler. 

MR.  COX:  "I  knew  what  you  told  me  coming  in  here 

yesterday  was  true."   He  didn't  say  that  was  heaven,  but  he 

said,  "That  was  heavenly."   Think  about  that--a  big  family 

like  that  with  never  a  cross  word  and  everybody  asking  the 

other  one  if  they  could  do  something  for  them  and  stuff  like 

that  and  with  the  man  that  was  doing  the  washing. 

DR. CRAWFORD:         That  was  great,  and  that  was  at  Dresden? 

MR.  COX:  Yeah.   That  was  old  man  Fuqua.   He  was 

County  Superintendent  of  schools  for 
twenty-two  years.   But  that's  just  one  of  the  things  that 
happened.   I'm  kind  of  proud  of  it.   You  don't  bump  into 
those  things  everyday. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  you  have  met  some  interesting 

people  in  what  you  did.   How  much  did  you 
travel  in  that  campaign? 
MR.  COX:  Well,  we  would  go  out  on  Monday  morning 

and  come  back  Saturday  night,  and  we  did 
that  for  several  weeks.   We  did  that  every  gubernatorial 
election .' 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  you  do  that  for  the  primary  election 

because  that  was  the  one  that  mattered? 
MR.  COX:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        You'd  do  that  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 

I  guess? 


MR.  COX:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  didn't  have  a  lot  of  air  conditioning 

then,  did  you? 
MR.  COX:  No,  it  must  have  been  around  '41  because 

I  had  a  '41  Packard.   I  think  it  was 
around  ' 41 . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  you  were  campaigning  then  for 

Prentice  Cooper.   Well,  you  got  to  meet 
him.   What  did  you  think  of  Prentice  Cooper? 
MR.  COX:  I  never  did  get  close  to  Cooper.   One 

time  Mr.  Crump  said  (Frank  Rice  was  Mr. 
Crump's  right  hand  man).   There  was  as  much  difference  in  the 
two  men  as  daylight  and  dark.   Frank  was  quite  a  drinker.   He 
was  afraid  of  Mr.  Crump.   He  was  his  manager,  but  he  was 
afraid  of  him.   He  didn't  want  him  to  know  about  the  drinking 
or  anything  else.   At  campaign  headquarters  Frank  always  had 
whiskey  and  stuff,  but  if  he  saw  Mr.  Crump  coming  down  the 
street  that  whiskey  got  taken  out  right  quick . (Laughter )  No 
sir,  he  wasn't  going  to  let  him  see  anything  like  that.   Mr. 
Crump  was  on  him  all  the  time  about  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  didn't  Mr.  Frank  Rice  work  with  the 

Legislature  when  it  was  in  session? 
MR.  COX  That's  where  I  first  began  to  know  Mr. 

Rice.   I  knew  him  before  that.   In  1 926 — 
I  passed  the  bar  examination  in  1914,  but  I  was  too  young  to 
take  the  bar  and  I  took  it  in  1926  and  I  passed.   I  went  to 


see  Mr.  Crump  and  I  said  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Legislature. 

I  was  working  at  the  Juvenile  Court  at  the  time. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Was  that  for  Judge  Camille  Kelly? 

MR.  COX:  Yes.   I  was  working  for  her  in  a  way,  but 

I  was  clerk  of  the  court.   I  ran  the 
court.   I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  judging  part  of  it,  but 
I  ran  the  court.   I  paid  all  the  bills,  bought  all  the  stuff 
and  just  ran  it  like  that.   I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  of- 
fices until  I  had  myself  made  an  officer  to  keep  the  police 
off  of  our  necks.   I  started  arresting  people.   I  had  guns  in 
my  stomach  and  policemen  die  in  my  arms  and  all  kind  of 
stuff.   Man,  I  had  had  it! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now,  that  was  the  job  that  you  had  when 

you  decided  you  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Legislature . 
MR.  COX:  Yes.  They  never  did  say  you  are  on.   I 

went  to  see  him  and  he  said,  "See  Mr. 

Paine . 
I  said,  "if  I  have  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Paine,   I  don't 
want  to  go."   And  I  left. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now  was  this  Rowlett  Paine? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now,  why  did  he  ask  you  to  see  Rowlett 

Paine,  sir? 
MR.  COX:  Well,  he  was  mayor  and  he  was  my  boss 

down  at  Juvenile  Court.   But  Paine  and 
Crump  didn't  see  eye  to  eye  about  things  and  Paine  knew  that 


I  was  a  Crump  man  working  for  him  with  Judge  Kelly.   And 
Judge  Kelly  wanted  a  Crump  man.   That's  why  she  asked  me  to 
work  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        That's  why  she  asked  you  to  work  for  her. 
MR.  COX:  That's  right.   She  asked  me  to  take  the 

job  and  to  stay  there  for  six  months 
until  her  election  was  over.   I  liked  it  and  I  stayed  from 
1921  through  '26.   When  they  said  they  wouldn't  raise  my 
salary,   I  went  up  to  see  him.   I  told  him  that  I  had  been 
working  down  there  and  I  liked  it  and  everything.   I  wanted 
to  tell  him  out  of  my  own  mouth  how  I  felt.   "You  know  my 
daddy  bought  a  lot  of  stuff  from  White  Wilson  Drew  and  we  all 
liked  you,  but  to  be  truthful  about  it  you  and  Mr.  Crump  are 
getting  along  now.   But  to  be  truthful  about  it,  if  you  all 
fell  out,  I  would  go  Mr.  Crump's  way.   I  don't  want  somebody 
else  to  tell  you  that,  I'll  tell  you  that   out  of  my  own 
mouth . " 

He  said,  "I  understood  that." 

So  I  never  did  get  the  raise,  but  the  board  when  they 
couldn't  put  a  raise  over  for  me  said,   "Well,  we'll  take 
care  of  that.   We'll  give  you  an  order  and  you  can  go  over  to 
the  city  stable  everytime  you  want  gasoline  and  fill  up  your 
gas  tank  of  gas  which  would  be  about  $25.00  a  month. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  that  was  kind  of  like  a  raise,  was- 
n't it? 


MR.  COX:  Well,  it  was  a  raise. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  that  was  the  1920s. 

MR.  COX:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  Rowlett  Paine  served  a  while  then  and 

that  was  in  1926  or  '27  that  you  decided 
to  go  to  the  Legislature.   Well,  how  did  you     make  that 
decision? 
MR.  COX:  Well,  I  was  going  to  practice  law  and  I 

would  like  to  know  some  people  around  the 
state.   The  more  people  I  knew  the  better  off  I  would  be.   I 
thought  the  Legislature  would  be  a  good  place  for  me  to  get 
acquainted  around  the  state.   That's  when  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  was  going  to  start  practicing  law.   In  January  of  '27 
Lee  Winchester  had  been  in  the  Legislature  and  had  been 
Divorce  Proctor  for  many  years.   I  knew  a  gang  that  had  been 
in  the  Legislature. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Was  that  Lee  Winchester,  the  father  of 

the  one  who  is  practicing  down  here  now? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah,  that's  right.   This  one  is  the  Jr. 

It  was  Lee  Winchester  and  George  Neff  in 
the  Commerce  Title  Building.   I  was  going  to  tell  you  about 
Frank  Rice. 

After  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Crump  about  going  to  the  Legis- 
lature, they  never  did  tell  you're  on  or  you  aren't  on  or 
anything.   So  finally  Mr.  Rice  started  calling  me  and  he  said 
"The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  going  to  be  in  town  tonight,"  or 
something  like  that.   I  was  single  then.   He  said,  "Could  we 


go  some  place."   (I  had  a  car.)   "Could  we  take  him  over  to 
the  dog  races?"   Then  they  had  a  track  over  there  under  the 
bridge  across  from  Arkansas.   "Or  we  could  go  out  to  Billy 
Wilkerson's,  out  to  the  Silver  Slipper.  (I  got  a  Silver  Slip- 
per pass  that  I  can  show  you.)   I  was  having  the  time  of  my 
life  taking  him  around  and  not  costing  me  any  money.   I 
didn't  have  any  money  as  far  as  that  was  concerned. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Do  you  remember  who  was  the  Speaker  of 

the  House  then? 
MR.  COX:  Oh  gosh  yes,  he  was  from  Dresden,  Tennes- 

see.  What  was  his  name? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       I  can  look  that  up  in  the  Blue  Book. 
MR.  COX:  Well,  anyhow  Mr.  Rice  lived  out  on  East 

Parkway  North,  I  guess.   I  went  out  there 
to  pick  him  up  and  Mrs.  Rice  came  out.   She  said,  "Mr.  Cox,  I 
sure  am  glad  you've  got  the  time  to  spend  with  Mr.  Rice  like 
you  have  running  around  with  all  this  legislative  stuff  and 
everything  because  you  don't  drink  and  when  he's  out  with  you 
I  feel  safe."   You  know  that  made  me  perk  up.   Because  I 
didn  ' t  drink . 

Oh,  .when  I  went  up  to  talk  with  Crump  about  the 
Legislature  he  said,  "Sit  down  here."   So  I  sat  down.   He 
said,  "That  Legislature  has  ruined  many  a  fellow."   Said, 
"Now  you  take  him  (Speaker  of  the  [Senate]   when  he  was  21) 
would  have  been  Governor."  (What  was  that  man's  name?)  [Scott 
Fitzhugh]  Anyway,  he  said,  "He's  a  bachelor  and  wine,  women 
and  song  got  him."   I  said,  "Well  Mr.   Crump  I  don't  drink. 
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That's  not  going  to  get  me  and  I  don't  have  any  pet 
legislation  or  anything  like  that."   So  that  was  the 
beginning . 

I  knew  when  Rice  began  to  call  me  I  was  going  to  be  on 
the  ticket.   On  that  ticket  was  Marion  Boyd,  and  Charlie 
Mooney  Jr.,  his  daddy  was  Editor  of  The  Commercial  Appeal. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  the  son  of  C.P.J.  Mooney. 
MR.  COX:  That  was  his  name  too — C.P.J.  Mooney,  Jr. 

He  was  quite  a  drinker  too.   There  was 
Bob  Beck,  Olden,  John  Brown  and  Scott  Fitzhugh  were  the  three 
Senators.   We  had  eight  in  the  lower  house. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       When  did  you  find  out  you  would  be  on  the 

ticket,  sir? 
MR.  COX:  It  just  happened  when  Mr.  Rice  started 

calling  me  and  they  never  did  say  I  was 
on   the  ticket.   I  knew  when  he  started  calling  on  me  to  go 
places  I  was  going  to  be  on  it.   We  had  no  opposition. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       And  when  you  saw  it  then,  you  were.  What 

position  did  you  run  for?   Do  you 
remember  the  district? 
MR.  COX:'  Well,  it  was  local.   We  had  eight 

congressmen  and  three  senators.   That  was 
Shelby  County. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  would  have  had  numbers  91  through  99, 

wouldn  '  t  you? 
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the  hole.   This  is  E.  H.  Crump  Insurance  Company.   He  said, 
"I'll  never  cut  a  salary  or  fire  an  employee.   I've  got  too 
many  and  I  don't  need  them."  But  while  everybody  else  was 
cutting,  he  wouldn't.   He  said,  "I  believe  in  Memphis  real 
estate."   And  he  weathered  the  storm. 

That  was  something  in  those  days  because  everybody  I 
knew  in  those  days  was  cutting  employees--f iring  them  and 
cutting  them  down— if  you  made  twelve  dollars  a  week  — that 
was  a  lot  of  money.   They  were  selling  apples  out  here  for  a 
dime  and  nobody  with  a  dime  to  buy  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Right  out  here  on  Main  Street.  And  you 

are  here  at  Main  and  Madison. 
MR.  COX:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Mr.  Crump  kept  going.   He  didn't  lay  any- 
one off. 
MR. COX:  No,  he  never  cut  a  salary. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       He  must  have  had  a  lot  of  faith  in  the 

city . 
MR,  COX:  He  told  me  that  when  he  went  to  New  York 

where  they  got  their  money,  that  they  op- 
erated on,  he  said,  "These  people  up  there  had  so  much  money 
that  they  come  down  to  the  office  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  they  called  for  their  bank  statement  to  see  how  much 
money  is  loose  and  not  invested.   And  they  would  put  that  to 
work  right  now.    About  12  o'clock  they  would  all  meet  at  the 
country  club  for  lunch  and  they  played  golf  all  afternoon  and 
then  go  on  back  home."   You  see  they  were  real  filthy  rich 
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people  that  the  money  worked  for  them  and  kept  telling  them 
about  people  that  were  working  for  twelve  dollars  a  week. 
You  got  to  remember  that  people  are  working  for  twelve 
dollars  a  week  and  are  lucky  to  have  a  job  these  times.   He 
told  me  that  he  didn't  buy  anything  in  his  life  that  he 
didn't  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.   These  are  things  you 
wouldn't  have  known. 

I  said,  "If  that  were  true,  and  if  we  didn't  have  credit 
like  the  firemen  and  the  policemen  and  garbage  collector  and 
all  that  we  don't  have  money  to  buy  everything  we  want  like 
you  have.   You've  got  to  have  those  kind  of  people." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  did  he  say  when  you  told  him  that? 
MR.  COX:  He  just  laughed. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        When  did  you  first  meet  Mr.  Crump,  sir? 
MR.  COX:  You  know  I  can't  remember  when  I  first 

met  him.   But  I  remember  back  in  the  days 
when  I  was  in  the  band--we  had  a  boy's  band--we  didn't  have 
any  money.   Two  boys  in  the  band,  one  of  them  was  Bill 
Nunnery,  were  working  down  at  Goldsmith's  carpet  department 
and  the  other  was  a  boy  named  (it  skipped  my  mind).   He 
worked  over  here  at  Lowenstein's  and  played  the  trombone. 
Bill  Nunnery  played  bass  and  he  had  a  brother  that  played 
trumpet  and  Fred  played  the  saxophone.   He's  still  living.   I 
played  saxophone.   I  played  upright  alto. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Which  one  is  still  living? 
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MR.  COX:  Fred  Nunnery.  Bill  died  not  long  ago.   He 

owned  Nunnery  and  Company—the  cleaners. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  you  have  a  name  for  your  band? 
MR.  COX:  No,  it  was  just  North  Memphis  Boys  Band. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Now,  let's  see  what  year  were  you  born  — 

what  year  and  what  date? 
MR.  COX:  I  was  born  March  29,  '96. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  started  early  working  in  the  band. 
MR.  COX:  Well,  I  started  early  because  my  mother 

had  me  taking  piano  lessons.   I  was  very 
active  in  Professor  Pfaff's  gymnasium.   Pfaff  was  the  head  of 
the  school  system  exercises.   We  had  exercises  every  day  like 
jumping  and  spreading  your  arms  and  that  kind  of  stuff. 
Every  school  had  it.   Pfaff  was  the  head  of  it.   Pfaff  had  a 
Turnverein  down  here  at  Jefferson  and  Second,  no,  Jefferson 
and  Third. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       This  was  modeled  on  something  in  Germany, 

wasn  't  it? 
MR.  COX:  Yes,  he  was  German  and  they  called  it  the 

Turnverein . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  it  was  a  gymnasium? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah. 

DR   CRAWFORD:        And  what  location  was  it? 
MR.  COX:  It  was  on  Jefferson  just  beyond  Third 

on  the  north  side  of  the  street.   Every 
year  on  May  Day  we  put  on  an  exhibition  out  there  at  this 
park--they  call  it  DeSoto  Park  now  where  the  Indian  mounds 
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are--that  was  just  south  of  the  Memphis-Arkansas  Bridge. 

What  was  the  name  of  that  area--Fort  Pickering? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Fort  Pickering. 

MR.  COX:y  Yeah,  well,  we'd  go  out  there  and  put  on 

an  exhibition  of  tumbling  and  building 
pyramids  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.   At  the  same  time  I  be- 
longed to  the  "Y".   I  can  walk  on  my  hands  as  well  as  I  can 
my  feet. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  still  can  at  the  age  of  ninety? 
MR.  COX:  I  can't  now. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       But  you  could  then  though. 
MR.  COX:  Yeah.   I  wasn't  good  on  trapeze,  but  1 

I  was  good  on  horses.    You  know  what 
horse  is,  don't  you? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes  sir. 
MR.  COX:  I  was  good  at  acrobatics.   I  could  bend 

back  and  pick  a  handkerchief  off  the 
floor  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.   Between  that  and  the  YMCA- 
I  was  in  the  YMCA  until  after  I  was  twenty-one  years  old.   I 
think  maybe  that  had  something  to  do  with  me  living  so  long. 
Early  exe'rcise  and  no  drinking  and  working  with  the  Pfaff 
Gymnasium.   I  had  a  class  down  there  and  I  was  a  head  of  a 
line  in  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Do  you  know  if  Professor  Pfaff  came  from 

Germany  or  was  he  born  in  this  country? 
MR.  COX:  I  really  don't  know.   He  spoke  broken  Eng' 

lish — pretty  darn  good  English.    He  had 
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a  son  and  daughter.   I  don't  know  whatever  became  of  them. 

That  turnverein  was  something,  I  tell  you.   He  was  the  most 

graceful  guy  you  ever  saw--fat,  too. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Did  they  have  a  lot  of  members? 

MR.  COX:  They  had  quite  a  few  for  those  days. 

This  turnverein  down  there  was  finally 
bought  by  a  printer.  It  was  at  the  back  of  this  big  black 
building.   It's  at  the  corner  of  the  alley  and  behind  that. 
It  had  a  stage.   It  had  a  flat  floor  for  the  stage,  and  they 
used  to  have  little  shows  in  there.   I  don't  remember  the 
shows.   [There  was]  a  lot  of  beer  drinking  down  there.   They 
had  sort  of  second  floor  down  there  with  a  club. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       I've  heard  about  his  turnverein. 
MR.  COX:  He  didn't  drink  himself.   Several  of  us 

were  going  to  buy  it  for  the  Masonic 
organization,  but  somebody  else  beat  us  to  it.   I  think  they 
bought  it  for  $1 5 , 000--some  printer.   They  just  got  in  there 
ahead  of  us.   The  thing  was  about  broke  at  that  time.   I 
don't  know  if  they  got  a  good  title  to  it  or  not. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  were  there  while  you  were  young. 
MR.  COX:  .  Oh  yeah.   I  was  real  young  then. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  part  of  Memphis  were  you  born  in, 

Mr.  Cox? 
MR.  COX:  I  was  born  on  Exchange  Street  and  Win- 

chester between  Main  and  Second.   It 
could  have  been  between  Second  and  Third,  but  I  believe  it 
was  Main  and  Second.   There  was  a  foundry  on  the  corner  there 
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but  before  I  was  any  age  at  all,  we  moved  out  on  Mosby  Street 
and  lived  there  just  a  short  time  and  then  moved  to  317  Hill 
Street  which  was  right  around  the  corner.   I  lived  at  317 
Hill  Street  for  a  long  time.   I  had  two  sisters  and  finally 
moved  out  to  1380  Poplar  and  bought  that  house  and  paid  for 
it.   I  was  single  all  this  time.   I  bought  it  in  my  mother's 
name  and  then  we  traded  it  for  a  house  at  1290  North  Parkway 
and  we  lived  there  28  years.   I  sold  it  and  then  I  got 
married  and  I  bought  the  house  out  on  Stratmore  Circle.   Left 
there  and  moved  over  to  Hein  Park  where  I  live  now.   Those 
were  tough  days. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  you  went  through  Depression  times 

and  others.   What  was  this  place  where 
you  were  born?   What  was  that  called  then? 
MR.  COX:  Pinch,  right  in  the  middle  of  Pinch. 

Pinch  was  up  at  Market  and  Main  all  up 
in  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       It  had  some  business   and  some  residences 

then,  didn't  it? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah.   You  see  Main  Street  ended  about 

Union.   That  was  a  very  active  part  of 
town . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  mean  Main  did  not  go  south  of  Union? 
MR.  COX:  Well,  it  may  have,  but  it  wasn't 

anything.   It  was  just  a  road. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        It  wasn't  paved,  was  it? 

MR.  COX:  No.   Up  in  there  they  called  that  Pinch. 

There  was  a  club  up  there  where  they  had 
boxing.  Phoenix  Athletic  Club  was  between  Main  and  Front  on 
Winchester,  I  believe. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Where  was  the  old  jail? 
MR.  COX:  The  old  jail  was  on  Front  Street — North 

Front . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Where  they  made  the  dog  pound  later? 
MR.  COX:  What? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Did  they  make  that  a  dog  pound  later? 
MR.  COX:  I  believe  they  did — yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       It  was  close  to  Auction,  wasn't  it? 
MR.  COX:  Well  it  was  this  side  of  Auction,  but 

there  was  a  Poplar  Street  Station  and  it 
was  the  other  side  of  that. 
MR.  COX:  There  was  a  pound  there.   I  had  forgotten 

about  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       They  put  that  there  later.  Now  let's  see, 

the  Poplar  Street  Station  was  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Poplar  and  Front,  wasn't  it? 
MR.  COX:  No,  below  Front  —  Poplar  and  the  railroad. 

Yeah,  it  went  down  a  little  hill  there. 
Of  course,  they  had  a  station  at  Calhoun  and  Main  too.   That 
was  the  Poplar  Street  Station.   That's  where  everybody  rode 
from  that  got  a  train  up  here.   They  didn't  go  down  to  that 
station . 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        Was  that  the  Illinois  Central  that  stop- 
ped at  the  Poplar  Street  Station? 

MR.  COX:  Yes.   Of  course,  it  was  an  old  cotton 

warehouse  down  there--compress--I  don't 

remember  too  much  about  that.   That  was  before  my  time. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Mr.  Cox,  how  far  out  was  Poplar  paved 

when  you  were  growing  up? 

MR.  COX:  Well,  let's  see.   The  first  city  limits 

that  I  can  remember  was  (what's  the  name 

of  that  street).  .  .  Dunlap  and  then  you  go  on  up  to  the  hill 

at  the  top  of  the  hill  and  just  before  you  get  to  William  R. 

Moore  School.   Do  you  know  where  that  is? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Yes  sir,  about  at  Dunlap? 

MR.  COX:  No,  it  was  further  than  that.   That's 

several  blocks  out.   It  was  the  street 

just  this  side  of  it.   They  called  the  streetcar  the  "Linden 

and  Magnolia  Line".   That  was  all  Magnolia  stuff  out  there 

and  of  course  when  they  came  to  town  it  was  Linden — Linden 

and  Magnolia  Line. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  let's  see  when  you  were  growing  up 

MR.  COX:  .  That  was  the  city  limits. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Yes  and  Lenox  and  Binghampton  were  way 

out  in  the  country. 

MR.  COX:  Yes,  and  they  were  cities  too—separate 

cities  from  us.   Lenox  I  think  was  the 

first  one  that  we  took  over. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  believe  Mr.  Crump  took  that  his  first 

term  as  mayor. 
MR.  COX:  He  took  Binghampton  way  later  than  that. 

American  Cars  Foundry  Company  was  at 
Binghampton . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        It  was  a  big  one,  wasn't  it? 
MR.  COX:  Sears  is  all  in  there  now.   That  was 

where  they  made  railroad  cars. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       It  seemed  like  they  employed  a  lot  of 

people,  didn't  they? 
MR.  COX:  They  did.   It  was  a  big  outfit— really 

big  outfit  at  the  times  when  they  were 
working.  There  were  times  when  they  weren't  working,  but  most 
of  the  time  they  were  working.   I  was  trying  to  think  of  the 
man  that  had  his  drugstore  there  that  owned  most  of 
Binghampton  at  the  time.   I  can't  think  of  his  name.   He  was 
a  bachelor  and  became  a  politician.   Of  course,  they  had 
their  own  jail  and  everything  out  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       I've  seen  where  that  was — just  south  of 

Broad  Street.   Mayor  Joe  Williams  was  in 
charge  here  when  you  were  growing  up,  wasn't  he? 
MR.  COX:  Crump  beat  him  for  Mayor  in.  .  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       In  1909.   You  would  have  been  about  thir- 
teen then.   What  part  did  you  have  in 
that  election? 
MR.  COX:  The  only  thing  I  say,  I  lived  at  317  Hill 

Street  and  on  a  corner  next  to  us  was  a 
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grocery  and  a  saloon  and  a  livery  stable  in  the  back.   We 
didn't  have  automobiles  then.   Well,  they  had  a  few,  but  not 
many  because  I  had  1909  Buick  later  on.   Anyway,  it  was 
places  for  people  to  drive  in  with  their  horses  and  park  them 
and  if  you  wanted  to  go  someplace  shopping  they  went  from 
there.   It  was  Kelley's  Grocery  and  Saloon.   They  were 
counting  the  votes  there.   That's  the  Eighth  Ward  and  they 
were  counting  the  votes  there  that  night — this  was  the  night 
of  the  election  that  Mr.  Crump  ran  against  Joe  Williams. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        In  1909? 
MR.  COX:  I  was  sitting  up  on  a  fence  which  was 

next  to  the  livery  stable. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       And  you  were  about  thirteen  then. 
MR.  COX:  Just  about  and  was  watching  them  count 

the  votes  and  there  was  a  detective  named 
Lawless  and  he  lived  around  on  Mosby.  (Pointing)  This  is  Hill 
Street  and  this  is  Mosby.   I  lived  here  and  Kelley's  Saloon 
and  Grocery  was  here  and  around  here  is  Wallace  and  Abe 
Plough  and  Oliver  Perry  and  a  bunch.   So  Lawless  saw  me 
sitting  up  there  on  the  fence — he'd  been  drinking--and  he 
said,  "Come  here,  kid,  and  tally  this  sheet,  I  can't  see  it." 
I  am  trying  to  remember  whether  we  were  working  with  coal  oil 
lamps  or  must  have  been  and  not  candles.   Coal  oil  lamps  I 
guess . 

So  I  got  down  off  the  fence  and  came  around  down  there 
and  sat  down  and  as  they  called  off  the  votes  I  would  mark 
them  down.   That  is  the  election  that  when  they  voted  as  I 
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remember,  the  dead  people  that  were  in  Winchester  Cemetery 
which  wasn't  too  far  away  from  it.   For  which  three  fellows 
went  to  the  workhouse — Catt  Griffin,  Mike  Madden,  and  another 
fellow  I  can't  remember.   They  were  tried.   Let  me  tell  you 
something.   They  attribute  a  lot  of  crooked  politics  to  Mr. 
Crump.   You  know  what  he  used  bo  tell  us  all  the  time?  "Don't 
steal  anything.   We  don't  have  to  steal.   Don't  depend  on  a 
nigger  if  you  can't  depend  on  him."   The  reason  we  didn't 
have  to  steal  it  was  you  got  a  card  list  of  everybody  that  is 
registered.   You  know  how  they  are  going  to  vote  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ten  or  twelve  people.   Those  that  don't  come  in, 
"Go  get  them  and  bring  them  in.   But  don't  steal  anything. 
If  you  do,  we'll  have  to  prosecute  you."   Thaddy  McLean  was 
an  Attorney  General,  he  prosecuted  these  three. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Thaddy  McLean  ? 
MR.  COX:  Thaddy  McLean  was  the  prosecutor  and  he 

was  tough  too. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Now  these  three  people  who  were  convicted 

— who  did  these  dead  people  vote  for? 
MR.  COX:  They  voted  for  Crump  I  guess . (Laughter ) 

Sure  there  were  very  few  votes  for  any- 
body else  and  Joe  Williams. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  really  won  that,  didn't  he? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah,  he  won  that.   I  saw  an  act  at  the 

Orpheum  one  time  where  a  man  said, 
"You've  elected  a  man  named  Crump  as  Mayor  to  crimp  the 
town . " 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        To  crimp  the  town? 

MR.  COX:  I'll  never  forget  that  act  on  the  Orpheum 

circuit . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now  what  was  that  Mr.  Crump  said  about 

being  honest  in  the  election— not 
stealing.   You  know  a  lot  of  people  think  .  .  . 
MR.  COX:  He  did.   He  told  us  he  didn't  want  to 

prosecute  us.   We  didn't  have  to  do  it 
and  we  didn't.   Because  we  knew  how  everybody  was  going  to 
vote  and  we  would  just  go  get  the  ones  that  didn't  show  up. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  had  it  organized,  didn't  you? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah,  I  ran  the  eighth,  nineth  and 

twenty-first  wards. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  had  three  wards,  then? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah,  I  had  men  working  for  me.   One  time 

Chandler  wanted  me  to  pick  him  up  at 
election  day  and  go  around  the  polls.   I  left  my  station.   I 
had  a  fellow  that  was  a  fireman  who  was  looking  after  the 
Eighth  Ward,  Third  Precinct.   There  was  an  old  lady  up  the 
street  there  that  didn't  come  down  and  vote.   He  was  supposed 
to  go  get  her  and  bring  her  down.   Instead  the  old  lady's 
daughter  came  down  and  voted  for  her.   Now  I  caught  more  hell 
about  that  thing  that  you  could  shake  a  stick  at.   Chandler 
had  to  take  up  for  me.   Mr.  Crump  said  I  shouldn't  have  left 
my  station.   Well,  I  shouldn't,  but  Chandler  was  the  cause  of 
it. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:       He  asked  you  to  go  with  him? 

MR.  COX:  Yeah.   I  took  McKellar  around  and 

Cliff  Davis,  even  Alben  Barkley.   I 
mingled  around  with  all  those  people.   Chandler  would  come 
get  me  and  we  would  take  them  everywhere  they  wanted  to  go. 
We  used  to  take  them  everywhere  they  wanted  to  go.   He  came 
here  one  time  and  made  a  speech  to  some  teachers  down  here  at 
the  auditorium. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Who  was  that? 
MR.  COX:  Barkley.   He  ate  late  or  something  and 

fell  out.  So  the  next  morning,  we  were 
bringing  Chandler  to  town,  [and  he  said,]  "  Let's  go  by  the 
hotel  and  check  on  Senator  Barkley."  So  we  did  and  Barkley 
was  all  right.  He  had  been  sick  that  night,  but  he  was  all 
right  then  and  he  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  airport  and 
catch  a  plane.  Chandler  asked  me  if  I  would  mind  driving 
him  out  there. 

I  said,  "No,  I'd  be  glad  to." 

I  heard  Barkley  talking.   He  and  Chandler  were  in  the 
back  seat  so  I  could  hear  everything  that  they  said.  kt   that 
time  Mr.  Barkley  said  that  Mr.  Crump  was  the  only  man  in  the 
history  of  the  world  to  have  had  a  machine  as  long  as  he 
had  that  didn't  have  his  hand  in  the  till.   And  he  went  on  to 
talk  about  the  Kelley's  of  Kansas  City  that  were  paving  the 
roads  and  the  Thompson  in  Massachusetts  and  he  went  to  the 
penitentiary  and  somebody  in  Chicago.   He  named  all  of  those, 
but  said  Mr.  Crump  didn't  have  his  hand  in  the  till.   "He's 
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honest.   He's  the  only  man  that  has  that  kind  of  a 

reputation . " 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       He'd  been  in  charge  a  long  time,  hadn't 

he?   That  was  probably  in  the  1940s? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah.   That  was  in  the  forties.   That  was 

either  '41  or  '42. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Because  I  believe  Barkley  served  as  Vice 

President  under  Truman,  didn't  he? 
MR.  COX:  I  think  it  was.   I  am  going  to  tell  you 

something  about  Truman.   One  time  Mr. 
Crump  had  a  fellow  that  they  were  always  after  each  other  and 
the  man  died.   Some  lady  wrote  him  a  letter  telling  him  all 
about  how  mean  he'd  been  and  everything,  he  wrote  the  lady 
back  and  said,  "Madam,  when  the  good  Lord  puts  his  hand  on 
somebody,  I  take  mine  off."   He  was  clever  as  the  devil. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Truman  was? 
MR.  COX:  I'm  talking  about  Mr.  Crump.   He  got  the 

letter.    He  said,  "When  the  good  Lord 
puts  his  hand  on  somebody.  .  ."   Now  Truman  came  through  here 
as  a  senator. 

Now  if  there  ever  was  another  good  man  as  a  politician 
and  looked  after  Memphis  and  Tennessee  as  well  as  the  whole 
country,  that  was  McKellar.   At  one  point  he  had  more 
strength  than  Roosevelt  had.   Roosevelt  had  to  rely  on  him. 
He  was  as  strong  as  horse  radish.   I  went  to  the  bother— and 
I'll  tell  you  about  that  too.   Truman  spent  a  night  in 
Memphis  and  when  he  got  back  to  Washington—he  was  Senator 
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then — McKellar  asked  him  how  he  liked  his  trip  to  Memphis. 

He  said,  "He  didn't  like  it;  he  was  robbed  of  $100.00  in 
the  Claridge  Hotel." 

It  upset  McKellar.   He  wrote  Chandler  a  letter. 
Chandler  was  Mayor.   Chandler  when  I  was  bringing  him  to  town 
that  morning,  he  had  the  letter.   He  said,  "How  well  do  you 
know  Lawrence  Levy?" 

I  said,  "I  know  Lawrence  Levy  real  well." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Lawrence  Levy? 
MR.  COX:  They  own  the  Claridge.   I  said  I  know 

them  well.   And  he  said  I  got  a  letter 
here  from  Senator  McKellar  and  he  is  very  much  upset  because 
Truman  was  robbed  of  a  hundred  dollars  in  the  Claridge  Hotel. 
So  he  gave  me  the  letter  and  I  went  over  to  the  hotel.   It 
happened  that  Lawrence  was  in  the  lobby. 

I  went  up  to  him  and  I  said,  "I've  got  something  here    I 
want  to  talk  to  you  about." 

He  said,  "All  right." 

So  I  started  telling  him  about  Truman  spending  the  night 
here  in  Memphis  and  he  was  all  upset  because  he  was  robbed 
of  a  hundred  dollars  in  your  hotel. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now  let's  see,  it  was  Truman  not  McKellar 

who  was  robbed? 
MR.  COX:  No,  it  was  Truman  who  told  McKellar  who 

was  so  upset  that  he  wrote  Chandler  about 
it  because  it  happened  in  Memphis.  Levy  laughed  and  I  said, 
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"What  are  you  laughing  about?" 

He  said,  "Hell,  he  wasn't  robbed  of  anything,  he  had  a 
woman  up  there  with  him. " (Laughter )  But  he  gave  me  a  check 
for  a  hundred  dollars  and  I  sent  it  on  back  to  Truman. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,   in  a  way  maybe  he  was  robbed!   So 

he  got  his  money  back? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah.   But  McKellar  was  so  upset  about  it 

that  it  was  pitiful,  but  he  was  like 
that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       But  he  didn't  want  anything  about  Memphis 

reputation  to  be  bad,  did  he? 
MR.  COX  Tramps  didn't  come  through  here.   We 

had  law  and  order. 
There  was  a  sign  up  here  in  the  police  station,  "One 
hundred  dollar  award  to  anybody  who  can  prove  any  kind  of 
graft."   Had  you  heard  that  before  sir? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        No  sir. 

MR.  COX:  I've  seen  it.   I'm  telling  you  what  I  saw 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  had  heard  that  Mr.  Crump  kept  the 

public  officials  honest. 
MR.  COX:  '  That's  true.   One  time  when  I  was  in  the 

Legislature,  he  put  a  fellow  over  there 
in  the  County  Register.   The  fellow  who  had  it,  lived  out  in 
Frazier.   There's  a  road  out  there  named  after  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        In  Frazier? 
MR.  COX:  Yes.   Well,  he  was  the  clerk.   It  was  a 

big  job  up  there.   They  ran  the  president 
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of  a  union  against  him--a  Jewish  fellow--he  was  the  third 
vice  president  of  the  union  and  he  called  himself  the  "Tird 
Vice  President  of  the  union  and  he  couldn't  say  third.   Any- 
way, I  said  to  Mr.  Rice,  "How  come  you  are  running  somebody 
like  Cohen  against  Ben?" 

Mr.  Rice  said,  "We  just  wanted  bo  show  one  S.O.B.  we 
could  beat  another  S.O.B.  with  a  S.O.B.  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  he  did  win? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Now,  what  happened  to  him?   Did  he  have 

to  leave  office  or  something? 
MR.  COX:  He  finally  passed  that  on  to  somebody 

else.   I  don't  know.   As  Mr.  Crump  said 
one  time,  if  he  had  a  problem  up  there  in  government  and  only 
his  worst  enemy  could  solve  it,  he'd  be  in  favor  of  putting 
his  worst  enemy  in  there  to  do  it.    And  they  put  this  fellow 
who  was  very  unpopular  in  there  to  solve  some  kind  of  a 
problem  they  had. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Do  you  remember  what  office  it  was? 
MR.  COX:  It  was  one  of  the  clerk's  job.   It  could 

have  been  County  Court  Clerk.   It  was  a 
clerk  job.   It  was  a  big  job--fee  job. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  happened  when  Mr.  Crump  found  anyone 

was  not  being  honest  in  office? 
MR.  COX:  Oh  he  let  them  go.  Shoot,  he  didn't  fool 

around . 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  he  have  to  do  that  any? 

MR.  COX:  I  can't  remember  anybody.    He  put  some 

people  in  office  that  made  some  others 
mad.   I  remember  one  fellow  that  was  an  officer  and  when 
Browning--Crump  favored  Browning  till  they  fell  out — Browning 
turned  against  him.   Browning  put  this  fellow  in  there  as 
head  of  the  Highway  Patrol  and  he  was  as  mean  as  the  devil 
too. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  Browning  was  governor  that  first 

time,  was  elected  in  f36,  and  then  was 
defeated  in  '38. 

MR.  COX:  Well,  that  is  when  he  and  Crump  fell  out. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Yes  sir,  before  the  end  of  his  term. 
MR.  COX:  That's  right.   Didn't  Browning  serve  two 

terms? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       He  came  back  after  World  War  II,  but  he 

just  served  one  then  because  he  had  the 
falling  out  with  Mr.  Crump  and  he  lost  in  '38.   Do  you  remem- 
ber what  they  fell  out  about? 
MR.  COX:  Something  about  law  enforcement.   Crump 

was  a  strict  law  enforcement  man.   His 
idea  for  Memphis  was,  "We  don't  want  a  big  city."   When  they 
were  talking  about  widening  Union  down  here  because  this  one 
on  the  northeast  corner  of  Union  and  Main  the  sidewalk  goes  a 
little  further  out  and  it  changes  down  at  the  alley.   They 
wanted  to  cut  off  that  building  and  widen  that  street.    As  I 
remember  it  Plough  had  a  radio  station  up  in  there. 
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Mr.  Crump  said,  "We  don't  want  a  big  city.   We  don't 
want  a  city  that's  going  to  have  a  lot  of  great  big 
businesses  here  and  a  lot  of  union  trouble — strikes  and  all 
that  kind."   We  had  had  a  railway   clerk  strike  and  some 
people  were  killed.   We  don't  want  that.   What  we  want  is  a 
place  that  is  reasonable  to  live  in  and  to  raise  a  family  and 
good  schools.   And  we  had  them.   It  don't  cost  you  too  much 
money.   The  only  big  business  that  he  did  anything  about  that 
I  know  of  personally  was  Firestone.   Old  man  Firestone  and 
Mr.  Crump  were  good  friends.   He  told  Mr.  Crump  that  if  he 
wanted  to  move  the  Firestone  Company  to  Memphis.   He  told  him 
he  was  going  to  close  them  up  up  there  in  Ohio  somewhere. 
About  that  time  he  was  almost  ready  to  retire,  but  they  did 
make  an  agreement  about  this  place  out  there  where  Firestone 
is.   As  I  understand  it  they  fenced  it  off  and  left  it  in  the 
county  and  built  the  city  around  it  so  there  wouldn't  be  any 
county  taxes  on  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now,  what  street  was  that  on? 
MR.  COX:  It  was  on  Firestone  Boulevard. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       The  same. 
MR.  COX:  Yeah.   Now  how  long  that  went  on  I  don't 

know.   I  remember  one  instance  when  Chan- 
dler was  the  mayor,  they  were  going  to  buy  some  tires  and 
Crump  said  to  Chandler,  "You  know  one  of  the  biggest 
taxpayers  we've  got  is  Firestone.   They  are  in  the  market  to 
sell  the  city  some  tires." 
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And  Chandler  said,   "Mr.  Crump,  we  have  to  buy  them  on 
bids — price  and  product—unless  you  want  to  change  the  law." 

He  said,  "Oh  no."   But  Firestone  didn't  close  all  its 
plants  because  he  sent  one  of  them  down  here  and  bought  a 
$200,000  home.   It  was  out  there  on  Cherry  Road  I  believe  it 
was.   They  never  did  close  the  other  plants  and  move  them 
down  here.   Of  course,  Firestone  died.   But  that  was  the  only 
plant  that  Mr.  Crump  really  ever  went  for.   He  didn't  want 
any  big  industry  here. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Did  he  think  it  would  bring  trouble  if  it 

came? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah.   And  one  time  the  union  got  so 

strong  they  ran  (in  an  election)  and  had 
a  ticket  out. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Ran  against  the  Crump  ticket? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Do  you  remember  when  that  was? 
MR.  COX:  No,  I  don't  remember  what  year  that  was, 

but  I  remember  it  because  I  was  still 
active  and,  I  was  still  running  my  eighth  and  ninth  and 
twenty-first  ward.   We  got  out  and  we  worked  like  hell  and 
we  didn't  beat  them  by  much. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        But  you  did  win? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah.   That  would  have  been  one  of  the 

worst  things  that  would  have  happened  to 
Memphis . 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        Do  you  remember  who  your  mayoral 

candidate  was  then? 
MR. COX:  No. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  did  Mr.  Crump  feel  about  unions? 
MR.  COX:  He  wanted  everybody  to  do  like  they 

wanted  to  do,  but  he  didn't  believe  in 
strikes  and  stuff  like  that.   He  thought  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  hire  who  you  wanted  and  pay  what  you  wanted  to.   I'm  that 
way  now.   I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  hire  who  we  want. 
Suppose  that  I  am  in  business  and  I  wanted  to  bring  somebody 
in  to  help  my  business.   Then  you  could  go  out  and  get  them. 
Now  you  can  't . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  Mr.  Crump's  employees  felt  well 

taken  care  of,  didn't  they? 
MR.  COX:  I  think  so. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       He  kept  them  going  through  the  Depres- 
sion . 
MR.  COX:  He  sure  did.   I  knew  a  lot  of  them  at 

that  time.   In  fact  I  was  parade  marshall 
of  the  Cotton  Carnival  for  many  years.   I  had  two  or  three  of 
them  that  worked  up  there.   They  always  praised  him.   They 
never  did  get  as  close  to  Mr.  Crump  as  I  did  really  and 
truly.   He  treated  me  like  a.  .  .  We  would  talk  privately 
about  members  of  his  family.   He'd  get  pretty  close.   One  of 
the  reasons  why  I  was  so  close  to  Mr.  Crump  was  when  it 
started,  Marvin  Pope  had  been  Crump's  secretary.   He  was  a 
newspaperman.   He  was  smart  as  they  make  them--very  witty. 
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And  his  wife  was  a  Christian  Scientist  and  she  was  secretary 
to  the  Warners  up  in  Washington.   He  had  to  quit  and  they  had 
to  move  to  Washington. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  did  not  go  to  Washington  with  Mr. 

Crump  then? 
MR.  COX:  No,  after  Mr.  Crump  went  to  Washington 

he  did.   He  became  the  secretary.   But  he 
had  gone  ahead  of  Mr.  Crump  and  he  was  having  a  tough  time  up 
there.   For  instance,  if  they  had  a  parade,  he  would  rent 
some  stands  or  something  and  rent  them  out  for  people  bo 
watch  the  parade.   He  did  anything  to  make  his  living. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Those  were  hard  times. 
MR.  COX:  Those  were  tough  times. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Now  Mr.  Crump  went  up  there  in  the  early 

thirties,  didn't  he? 
MR.  COX:  I  can't  remember   what  years  he  was  up 

there.   But  when  Crump  came  back  to 
Memphis,  Pope  came  back.   He  was  Crump's  secretary  and  he  be- 
came County  Court  Clerk  and  something  else.   When  they  were 
in  Washington  and  had  come  back  here  during  vacation  and 
stuff  like  that,  Pope  would  come  back  with  Mr.  Crump  but 
would  leave  his  wife  up  there  and  he  would  live  with  me.   I 
was  a  bachelor  then.   Pope  liked  to  play  poker  and  he  smoked 
one  cigarette  after  another  and  his  hands  were  all  colored. 
He  promised  his  wife--he  would  take  lemon  and  try  to  get  that 
stuff  off  so  she  wouldn't  discover  that.   She  was  a  good 
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Christian  Scientist.   He  was  only  a  Christian  Scientist  when 
he  was  sick.  (Laughter) 

Anyhow  we  had  a  lot  of  fun.   We  used  to  go  out  to  the 
Silver  Slipper.   Bob  Berryman  owned  the  Silver  Slipper.    He 
and  a  fellow  over  in  Arkansas.   The  man  over  in  Arkansas 
really  owned  but  Bob — this  man  over  in  Arkansas  had  no  more 
countenance--well ,  he  was  just  blank.   He  was  smart  and  had 
money.   He  didn't  push  himself,  but  he  pushed  Berryman  to  run 
the  Silver  Slipper. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Now  where  was  that  located,  Mr.  Cox? 
MR.  COX:  On  Macon  Road  across  from  where  the 

sheriff's  office  is  out  there  now. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       That  was  pretty  far  out,  wasn't  it? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       That  was  outside  the  town  a  little. 

What  kind  of  a  place  was  the  Silver  Slip- 
per? 
Mr.  COX:  One  of  the  best.   It  had  the  best  of 

everything. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       That  was  a  nightclub? 
MR.  COX:  That  was  one  of  the  best.   It  ended  up 

that  I  represented  the  Silver  Slipper. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       As  their  counsel? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah.   Well  for  instance  a  guy  came 

through  here  with  the  three  Andrew 
Sisters  and  were  unknown.   What  was  his  name?   He  went  from 
here  to  California.   That  was  in  the  bad  part  of  it.  And  Mr. 
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Berryrnan  had  told  him,  he  said,  "Now  you  can  stay  here  as 
long  as  you  want  to  and  you  can  have  everything  that  comes  in 
that  front  door.  Times  are  tough  as  long  as  you  want  to  stay 
here."  Well  he  stayed  quite  awhile  and  then  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia and  got  in  with  Major  Bowles.  Then  Bowles  died  and  he 
took  over.  Who  was  he?  Do  you  remember?  [Ted  Mack] 
DR.   CRAWFORD:       I  remember  Major  Bowles,  but  I  don't  know 

who  that  would  be. 
MR.  COX:  At  the  same  time  I  represented  the  Orches 

tra  Corporation  of  America  which  was  out 
of  New  York.   A  man  named  Fishman,  was  the  president  of  it 
and  owner  and  he  was  a  double  of  Paul  Whiteman,  a  big  Jewish 
fellow.   One  day  he  would  be  worth  a  million  dollars  and  the 
next  day  he  would  be  broke — a  big  gambler. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  I  hope  he  paid  the  counsel  when  he 

had  money. 
MR.  COX:  He  had  me  cash  a  check  for  him  one  time 

and  it  bounced  and  I  told  him  when  it 
bounced,  I  would  have  him  arrested.   I  sent  the  check  to  New 
York  and  he  paid  it  off.   He's  been  arrested.   I  wouldn't 
pull  any  punches.   I  don't  have  any  money  to  throw  away. 
Through  him  I  met  a  lot  of  theatrical  people  who  came  to  the 
Orpheum  and  the  old  Peabody  and  Pantazes  and  the  Claridge 
Hotel.   They  used  to  have  fights  about  bringing  in  big 
orchestra  leaders  and  everything.   I  was  with  all  of  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  was  the  main  hotel  then? 
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MR.  COX:  The  Peabody  was  the  main  hotel. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        The  Claridge  was  pretty  important,  wasn't 

it? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah,  they  came  along  and  they  got  to 

fighting  for  business.   They  would  book 
the  best  orchestras.   This  fellow  who  had  the  three  Andrew 
Sisters,   they  were  unknown  at  the  time  and  they  were  Jewish 
girls  and  the  youngest  one  I  dated  her  and  I  can't  remember 
her  name.   This  fellow  became  very  famous.  [Ted  Mack]  Then 
there  was  a   Jack  Miles.   Here's  a  cartoon  picture  of  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Yes  sir,  that's  a  cartoon  picture  with  a 

musical  score  on  it. 
MR.  COX:  (Here's  a  picture  of  me  and  McKellar  in 

Nashville )  .He  was  a  trombonist  for  Guy 
Lombardo  and  he  quit  that  year  and  organized  his  own  orches- 
tra and  Variety  rated  him  the  best  young  orchestra  in  the 
country.   He  fell  in  love  with  a  Memphis  girl  so  he  stayed 
here  longer  than  he  wanted  to  with  an  orchestra  out  at  the 
Silver  Slipper. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well  they  entertained  there  a  long  time. 

Did  they  have  good  crowds  at  the  Silver 
Slipper? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah,  until  it  got  so  bad  everything  had 

to  close  up.   They  had  to  close  up  too. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        Because  of  the  Depression? 

MR.  COX:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well  what  else  did  they  have  out  there? 

Did  they  have  any  gambling  out  there  ? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah,  and  that  was  something  that  all  the 

politicians — I  can't  say  what  Mr.  Crump 
did  about  that,  but  I  know  he  looked  to  Berryman  to  keep 
gambling  honest. 

I  used  to  go  out  there  all  the  time  and  he'd  tell  me, 
"If  that  dollar  keeps  going  across  that  table,  some  guy  might 
make  a  lot  of  money  but  the  rest  of  them  are  going  to  lose." 
If  that  keeps  going  across  the  table,  every  time  it  goes 
across  we  get  so  much  of  it,  but  you  don't  see  it.   You  can't 
beat  it.   You  don't  have  to  be  crooked. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       So  he  could  run  an  honest  place  out 
there . 
MR.  COX:  That's  right  and  they  were  depending  upon 

him  to  keep  it  honest  for  a  whole  city  be 
cause  he  knew  all  the  gambling.   They  looked  to  him  to  see 
that  the  rest  of  them  were  honest  because  we  had  some  pretty 
rotten  ones. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Where  were  the  other  main  road  houses  or 

night  spots? 
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MR.  COX:  Billy  Wilkinson  had  one  on  Jackson. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  was  it  called? 

MR.  COX:  Just  Billy  Wilkinson's.   It  was  on  Jack- 

son on  the  right  hand  side  going 

out... What's  that  plant  out  there? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Plough  is  out  there. 

MR.  COX:  No,  it's  across  the  street  from  Plough 

and  back  a  little  ways.   That's  where  he 

was . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  did  people  cross  into  Arkansas 

then?   Was  there  anything  over  there? 

MR.  COX:  Yeah,  they  had  gambling  over  in  Arkansas. 

I  never  went  over  there  much.   Most  of 

the  time  that  I  ever  went  over  there  was  to  the  dog  races. 

If  is  wasn't  for  Memphis,   Hot  Springs  and  these  dog  races 

couldn't  make  it.   A  lot  of  Memphis  people  have  cabins  over 

there  at  Hot  Springs  to  go  over  there  to  the  races.   The  rest 

of  the  time  they  rent  them  out  to  different  ones  or  send 

friends.   If  it  weren't  for  Memphis,  we  couldn't  have  any 

racing  over  there.   Mr.  Crump  used  to  every  year  have  a  train 

load  of  people  to  take  them  over  there  to  gamble. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       That  was  in  the  racing  season,  wasn't  it? 

MR.  COX:  Yeah,  I'd  go  on  it.   On  the  train  they'd 

shoot  craps.   It  was  a  Pullman  but  not  a 

Pullman  Sleeper.   It  was  freight  car— a  mail  car.   I  never 

will  forget  one  time  he  walked  in  and  saw  them  shooting  dice. 

So  he  said,  "Let  me  shoot  one  time  for  fifty  dollars."  And  he 
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laid  it  down,  shot  it  out  and  made  a  seven  and  picked  it  up. 

And  said,  "That's  all."    He  said,  "The  trouble  is  they 

don't  know  when  to  quit." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  quit  when  he  was  ahead. 

MR.  COX:  Yeah,  he  knew  when  to  quit.   He  didn't 

need  it,  he  was  just  being  the  right  kind 
of  a  guy.   It  was  his  trip  and  it  didn't  cost  you  a  dime. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  paid  for  the  train  going  over? 
MR.  COX:  Now  some  of  them  might  have  paid.   I 

didn't  pay  and  a  lot  of  us  didn't  pay. 
Then  we  had  a  boat  ride  every  year.   We'd  sell  tickets.   We 
had  a  blind  football  game  every  year  out  at  old  Crump  Stadium 
by  Central  High  School.   The  money  went  to  the  blind.   A 
bunch  of  us  would  sell  tickets.   We  didn't  have  to  sell 
them.   All  we  had  to  do  was  to  go  out  and  get  them.   I  called 
on  a  couple  of  liquor  stores  and  got  the  money.   Nobody 
forced  them  or  anything. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       They  would  just  take  the  tickets? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah.   They  would  say  how  many  they 

wanted   and  give  you  the  money.   There 
was  one  fellow  that  was  out  on  Lamar  and  I  can't  think  of 
his  name,  but  he  gave  me  a  hundred  dollars  and  I  brought  it 
in  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Crump  at  a  meeting.   Mr.  Crump  said, 
"That  fellow  can't  afford  to  give  us  a  hundred  dollars.   Sup- 
pose we  send  him  fifty  back.   Ask  him  if  we  could  do  it?" 
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I  said,  "Yeah,  sure." 

Now  he  died  and  I  want  to  tell  you  this.   And  I  want  to 
tell  you  this  because  no  one  else  knows  this  and  this  was  in 
'43.   Because  in  '43  I  was  sent  by  the  coast  guard  down  here 
to  Ft.  McHenry  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  to  school.   Three  of  us 
organized  the  coast  guard  and  became  the  338th  Civilian 
running   that  coast  guard  down  there  and  relieving  all  the 
men  for  active  duty.   We  were  running  it.   We  were   in 
uniform  and  had  side  arms  but  didn't  get  any  money,  but  we 
were  running  it.   We  had  jeeps  and  everything.   Three  of  us 
started  with  our  own  boats. 

They  sent  me  to  Ft.  McHenry  with  25  or  30  other  city 
representatives.   I  was  representing  Memphis.   When  I  left 
Memphis  I  had  on  a  uniform  that  was  an  out  of  date  thing. 
They  issued  us  this  stuff  and  we  had  to  wear  it.   I  was 
Personnel  Officer  and  I  think  I  was  a  sergeant.   That  was  in 
'43  and  I  went  up  there.   When  I  got  out  of  school,  a  lawyer 
over  in  West  Memphis  now  had  a  divorce  suit  in  New  York. 
Another  couple  and  him  were  going  to  drive  to  New  York  and 
pick  me  up  in  Washington  when  I  got  out  of  school.   I  knew  we 
were  going-  to  New  York  and  whiskey  was  hard  to  get.   I  had 
three  pints  of  Old  Crow.   I  wasn't  drinking.  I  took  these 
three  pints  of  whiskey  with  me  to  have  some  fun  in  New  York 
after  I  got  out  of  school.    When  I  got  off  the  train,  I  was 
in  uniform  and  everything  and  I  got  me  a  taxi  cab  and  told 
the  driver  that  I  had  this  whiskey  and  I  want  to  stop 
somewhere  and  leave  it  until  I  get  out  of  school. 
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He  said,  "I'll  buy  it  from  you." 

I  said,   "No,  I  don't  want  to  sell  it  because  we  are 
going  up  there  from  Memphis  and  we  don't  get  to  go  up  there 
very  often  and  we  want  to  have  some  fun  and  I  don't  want  to 
sell  the  whiskey.   I  want  it  to  use." 

I  said,  "Drop  me  off  at  some  restaurant  and  I'll  see  if 
they  will  keep  it  for  me  until  I  get  out  of  school."   The 
first  place  he  stopped  and  I  went  in.   Here  I  am  in  uniform 
and  went  inside  and  a  big  sign  read:   "Off  limits  for 
Military  Personnel".   So  I  backed  out. 

He  (taxi  driver)  said,  "I'll  keep  it  for  you  until  you 
get  out." 

I  said,  "That  looks  like  the  only  solution  for  me."   So 
he  gave  me  his  telephone  number   and  I  let  him  keep  the 
whiskey.   I  went  on  to  school.   After  I  got  into  school  a 
week  or  so  I  met  a  sergeant  and  I  was  telling  him  about  it. 

He  said,  "You  can  bring  it  in.   They  weren't  going  to 
bother  you. 

I  said,  "Yeah,  but  when  you  go  in  a  place  like  that  it's 
like  boarding  a  vessel."   In  fact  you  say  I  am  going  aboard. 
I  didn't  want  to  have  any  trouble  with  whiskey  or  anything 
like  that. 

He  said  that  he  had  a  girl  friend  that  picked  him  up  at 
night  on  his  off  nights  and  he  was  going  to  be  off  the  night 
before  I  got  out.   If  I  would  give  him  that  telephone  number 
he  would  pick  up  this  whiskey  if  the  fellow  still  had  it  or 
if  he  could  reach  him  you  see.   So  the  next  day  he  came 
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around  to  see  me  and  said,  "I  got  your  whiskey  last  night." 
My  girlfriend  couldn't  come  by  to  pick  me  up  so  I  called  this 
taxi  driver  and  told  him  who  I  was  and  what  I  wanted.   He 
brought  it  to  me. 

I  said,  "He  did! 

He  said,  "Yeah,  he  said  he  brought  all  six  bottles." 

I  said,  "Well,  how  much  did  he  charge  you.   I  want  to 
pay  you  for  the  trip."    He  wouldn't  even  let  me  pay  him  for 
the  trip. 

He  said,  "No,  we  were  in  service  doing  our  duty  and  he 
wasn't  and  he  wanted  to  help.   That  wouldn't  happen  again  in 
a  million  years,  would  it? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        No  sir, I  guess  not. 
MR.  COX:  So  I  gave  him  a  pint  of  it  for  getting  it 

for  me  and  the  next  day  I  left  and  went 
on  to  New  York.   I  went  on  over  to  Washington  and  saw  Cliff 
Davis.   These  people  were  going  to  pick  me  up  on  Sunday — 
Shorty  Davidson  and  his  wife  and  a  lawyer  over  in  West 
Memphis.   Then  we  were  going  on  over  to  New  York.   I  saw 
Cliff  Davis  in  Washington.   I  told  him  I  was  going  on  up  to 
New  York.  , He  said,  "When  are  you  going  back?" 

I  said,  "Well,  next  week  end." 

He  said,  "Mr.  Crump,  Chandler  and  a  bunch  of  them  will 
be  here  next  Friday.   Come  back  here  then". 

I  said,  "Okay." 

I  went  on  to  New  York.   I  had  a  friend  up  there  who  was 
a  lawyer  and  also  in  the  insurance  business.   He  married  a 
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girl  whose  daddy  owned  a  place  over  in  Hot  Springs.   A  Jewish 
boy. 

He  said,  "I'll  spend  one  night  with  you  and  I'll  take 
you  out  and  show  you  a  good  time."   Well,  he  got  us  tickets 
for  the  ice  show--Sonja  Heine—you  couldn't  buy  tickets  for 
three  or  four  months  ahead.   He  got  us  tickets  on  the  front 
row. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now  this  was  Cliff  Davis? 
MR.  COX:  No,  this  was  my  friend  in  Washington. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes,  the  lawyer. 
MR.  COX:  Yes,  Jewish  fellow  in  the  insurance 

business.    The  next  night  we  went  to  the 
--What  was  the  name  of  the  Scandals  up  there? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       I  don't  remember  Mr.  Cox. 
MR.  COX:  Anyhow  the  main  guy  there  then  was  — 

that's  funny  I  can't  even  tell  you  his 
name—you'd  know  him  in  a  minute  because  he  dressed  like  a 
woman  a  lot.   He's  on  television  every  once  in  awhile.   He 
was  a  leader  of  this  show.   We  got  front  row  tickets  for  that 
the  next  night.   You  couldn't  even  buy  them.   So  then  the 
next  night -when  he  took  us  nightclubbing  and  I  never    saw  as 
much  snow  in  my  life. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  must  have  been  the  winter  of  '43? 
MR.  COX:  Yes,  I  wanted  to  get  back  to  Washington 

on  Friday  and  I  insisted  that  we  leave 
there  early  Thursday  morning.   We  came  in  from  nightclubbing 
about  3  o'clock  and  got  about  3  or  4  hours  sleep  and  lit  out 
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and  they  said  you  are  going  to  have  to  drive.   I  drove  in 
that  snow  all  the  way  back  to  Washington.   The  lawyer  from 
over  at  West  Memphis  after  we  had  attended  to  our  business 
knew  somebody  in  Washington  he  was  going  spend  the  night 
with.   The  other  couple  went  off  somewhere,  I  don't  know 
where.   Anyhow,  that  day  I  went  over  the  hotel  where   Crump 
and  all  of  them  were  supposed  to  be  and  he  had  put  in— this 
was  during  the  war  and  the  war  was  going  on--he  had  put  in 
for  a  new  bridge  down  here  at  Memphis.   The  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Crump  didn't  get  along  all  the  time.   They  said  the  idea 
of  Mr.  Crump  trying  to  get  a  bridge  with  the  war  going  on  — 
that's  the  last  thing  that  will  ever  happen. 

So  I  went  over  to  the  hotel.   At  breakfast  time  I  went 
down  to  the  cafe. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Do  you  remember  what  hotel,  sir? 
MR.  COX:  Was  it  the  Mayfair? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes. 
MR.  COX:  The  Mayfair  Hotel.   It  was  full  of 

soldiers.   Man,  I  never  saw  anything  like 
it.   Anyway,  I  walked  into  the  restaurant  and  here  was  Mr. 
Crump  sitting  there  eating  breakfast.   I  told  him  I  was 
looking  for  Chandler.   He  knew  I  had  been  to  school  because  I 
had  gone  to  him  and  Mr.  Hale  who  was  head  of  the  county 
government  before  I  left  there — I  was  Divorce  Proctor--to 
tell  them  that  I  had  been  elected  to  go  up  there  and  was  it 
all  right.   They  just  patted  me  on  the  back  and  congratulated 
me  and  said,  "Yeah,  go  on  and  have  a  good  time."   That  was 
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quite  an  honor  to  pick  me  out  of  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  big  people.   We  had  judges,  lawyers,  doctors  and 
everything.   (Even  Dunn  was  one   of  my  parade  marchers  before 
he  was  governor).  So  anyhow  he  had  spilled  something  on  his 
tie  and  he  asked  me  to  have  breakfast.   And  I  said  I  had 
already  eaten  and  I  came  over  to  see  Chandler.   He  said 
Chandler  had  gone  to  the  barber  shop  to  get  a  haircut. 
Chandler  had  been  up  there  as  Congressman  bub  he  was  Mayor  at 
this  time.  1  went  off  to  get  the  stuff  that  he  wanted  to  get 
the  stuff  off  of  his  tie  and  he  said  come  on  up  to  the  room. 

I  went  on  up  there  and  the  federal  judge,  Marion  Boyd, 
was  there.   He  was  sent  up  there  to  try  some  cases.   He  was 
there  and  Chandler  and  a  man  head  of  a  cotton  mill--a  dollar 
a  year  man--he  was  there;  City  Engineer,  Bill  Fowler;   a 
couple  of  city  commissioners.   I  wasn't  there  a  couple 
minutes  until  Mr.  Crump  said,  "Get  a  telegram  out  of  that 
desk  over  there."   So  I  got  the  telegram.   He  said,  "Take 
this  to  The  Commercial  Appeal .   'To  the  Commercial  Appeal, 
Memphis,  Tennessee. 

We  have  just  gotten  a  new  bridge.   signed:  E.H.  Crump.'" 
I  asked,  "Do  you  want  to  send  it  to  the  editor?" 
"No,  just  send  it  to  the  Commercial  Appeal." 
And  that  is  what  he  did.   He  gave  me  a  dollar  to  go  send 
it.   When  I  came  back  up  there,  after  awhile  he  said,  "Did 
you  get  your  telegram  sent?"   I-  said,  "Yes  sir." 
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"Did  you  have  enough  money.    How  much  was  that?" 
I  said,  "It  was  a  dollar  and  one  cent." 
"Let  me  have  a  penny  for  that  bridge."   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  did  he  say  then? 
MR.  COX:  He  said  it  was  all  right.  I  had  a  penny 

in  the  bridge.   He  gave  me  a  dollar  to 
send  the  telegram  and  it  was  a  dollar  and  a  penny. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  the  bridge  that  was  finished  in 

1949,  right  after  the  war. 
MR.  COX:  Yes  sir.   He  got  it  and  they  said  he 

couldn't  get  it.   Of  course,  McKellar  got 
it.   That  night  we  had  a  big  dinner  and  Mr.  Crump  said, 
"Let's  go  out  somewhere  and  dance."   That  was  Saturday  night. 
In  Washington  at  midnight  you  really  can't  get  a  drink  of 
water!   They're  so  scared  of  you  mixing  a  drink  that  they'll 
lose  their  license  that  you  can't  get  anything  after  midnight 
in  a  restaurant  up  there.   Cliff  Davis  was  there  and  McKellar 
was  there  and  McKellar 's  secretary  and  his  brother   had  gone 
home,  but  a  couple  of  his  secretaries  were  there.    He  told 
Cliff  Davis  to  find  us  some  place  where  we  could  go  and 
dance.   There  was  a  big  dance  down  on  the  main  floor,  but  it 
was  all  military. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        At  the  Mayfair? 
MR.  COX:  Yes,  it  was  just  like  that.   Gosh,  you 

never  saw  anything  like  it.   Anyhow, 
Cliff  went  to  the  phone  and  we  were  out  in  the  lobby.   It  was 
snowing  just  snowing.   I  think  it  was  the  worst  I  ever  saw. 
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So  Cliff  finally  came  back  and  said,  "Mr.  Crump,   Wash- 
ington is  a  funny  place.   They  are  so  afraid  of  losing  their 
liquor  license.   You  go  out  to  eat  and  you  dance  between 
courses.   I  can't  find  any  place  to  go."  He  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "Where  are  you  staying?" 

I  said,  "I  am  over  in  Hotel  so  and  so."  "  Well  we  can 
just  go  over  to  your  room."   So  we  got  two  taxi  cabs  and  went 
over  to  my  room.   So  Don  Doud  was  spending  the  night 
somewhere  out  in  Washington. 

When  we  got  to  New  York,  this  friend  of  mine  took  us 
down  to  the  Bowery  to  a  whiskey  store  and  told  a  man  to  let 
us  have  some   whiskey  at  10$  profit.   So  he  took  us  down 
there  and  got  us  a  case  of  whiskey. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Who  told  them  that? 
MR.  COX:  This  insurance  man  in  New  York.   He  knew 

New  York  so  he  took  us  down  there.   So 
when  I  got  to  Washington  I  still  had  my  five  pints  of  Old 
Crow. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  were  popular  because  of  that. 
MR.  COX:  No,  that  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 

it.   But  I  had  it  up  on  my  dresser  with 
two  or  three  bottles  of  this  other  stuff  I'd  bought.   When 
they  all  came  in  and  it  was  up  there.   Mr.  Crump  looked  up 
there  kinda  funny.   I  told  him  how  I  bought  it.   Bill  Fowler 
was  quite  a  drinker.  He  was  City  Engineer.   He  was  a  heavy 
drinker.   So  I'll  just  make  Mr.  Fowler  bartender   and  serve 
all  of  us  some  drinks.   Well,  that  was  about  11:30  and  we  sat 
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there.   Mr.  Crump  took  one  in  his  hand  and  just  nursed  it  all 
night.   He  never  did  take  a  sip  out  of  it.   Chandler  took  a 
little  sip.   He  liked  wine.   We  sat  there  till  five  o'clock 
the  next  morning  reminiscing--these  women,  these  secretaries, 
and  other  people  and  all  of  them  taking  a  drink  every  once  in 
awhile.   We  sat  there  till  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  and 
we  said,  "Well  we  better  go  out  and  get  some  breakfast." 

He  said,  "I've  got  to  get  back  to  Memphis." 

I  said,  "I  have  too.   I've  got  a  ticket  to  catch  this 
eight  o'clock  train." 

He  said,  "Oh,  don't  hurry.   Memphis  will  be  there  when 
you  get  back.   Mrs.  Crump  and  I  are  going  to  meet  Senator 
McKellar  down  there  in  Florida  and  spend  a  little  time  toget- 
her."  So  he  wouldn't  be  in  Memphis  when  I  got  back. 

There  weren't  any  restaurants  open. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        At  five  in  the  morning? 
MR.  COX:  No,  so  they  called  cabs  and  went 

different  ways.   Chandler  said  I  am  going 
to  walk  back  to  the  hotel.   And  he  walked  back  to  his  hotel 
in  all  that  snow.   I  caught  the  eight  o'clock  train  and  got 
back.   The  next  morning  when  I  got  back  I  went  down  to  the 
office  --my  office  was  in  the  old  North  Memphis  Bank 
Building--and  so  was  Crump's.   He  had  the  back  end  of  the 
building  to  an  alley  and  his  office  was  either  on  the  fifth 
or  the  sixth  floor--a  private  office--I  can't  remember  which. 
My  office  was  on  the  third  floor. 
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So  here  I  come  the  next  morning  to  go  to  work  and  turned 
into  the  building  there  and  there  was  Mr.  Crump  standing  at 
the  elevator  waiting  for  the  elevator.   I  said,  "I  thought 
you  were  going  to  Florida." 

He  said,  "Well,  something  happened  to  McKellar.   It  was 
during  the  war  and  McKellar  got  hung  up  on  a  committee  or 
something  and  couldn't  make  it  so  he  and  Mrs.  Crump  didn't 
go. 

When  Watkins  Overton  was  mayor--I  never  did  like  Overton 
much.   Let's  see,  did  he  follow  Chandler  as  mayor?   I  believe 
he  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Yes  sir,  but  was  he  in  before  World  War 

II? 
MR.  COX:  I  don't  know.   Well,  anyhow  when  Chandler 

was  Mayor,  we  had  a  bad  tax  situation 
here.    Chandler  lit  out  to  correct  it.   He  said,  "If  I  pay 
my  taxes,  and  you  pay  yours,  your  next  door  neighbor  has  got 
to  pay  them  too.   And  we  have  people  that  haven't  paid  taxes 
in  twenty-five  years.   Now  we  don't  want  their  property,  but 
if  they  don't  pay  their  taxes,  we'll  take  it.   We'll  give 
them  every  chance  in  the  world  to  pay  their  taxes."   He  said, 
"I'm  going  to  put  you  on  as  Assistant  City  Attorney." 

I  said,  "Why  me?"  Because  I  was  Divorce  Proctor,  see. 
But  I  had  the  time  to  do  it.   My  job  was  to  hire  deputies  to 
serve  papers  and  see  that  it  was  done  right. 

He  said,  "Well,  I  see  you  every  day  and  you  can  tell 
what  is  going  on.   I  trust  you."   So  sure  enough  I  went  on  as 
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Assistant  City  Attorney.   I  had,  I  believe,  fourteen  deputies 

at  one  time.   The  first  papers  I  served,  I  had  myself 

deputized  and  went  out  and  served  them  myself  so  I  could  find 

out  what  they  were  going  to  bump  into  when  they  started. 

Because  we  had  lists  with  fifty  or    sixty  people  on  a  suramons- 

-suing  them  for  their  taxes,  see. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        That's  a  lot  of  servers! 

MR.  COX:  Oh,  it  was  pitiful--pitiful  that  people 

owed  taxes  and  wasn't  paying  them. 
Mr.  Crump  was  kind  of  scared  of  it  at  first.   He  talked 
to  Chandler  about  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       That's  when  you  started  collecting  taxes. 
MR.  COX:  That's  when  we  were  collecting  delinquent 

taxes.   Frank  Rice  was  delinquent  tax 
collector.   Mr.  Rice  was  skimming  the  top.   He  wasn't  going 
into  all  these  law  suits  and  everything.   We  started  this 
drive  and  I  want  to  tell  you  we  really  mopped  up  on  that 
thing.   Now  we  gave  everbody  in  this  world  a  chance  to  pay 
their  taxes--pay  them  by  the  month,  by  the  week,  six  months-- 
any  way  you  can  pay  them.   But  you've  got  to  pay  them.   You 
can't  ride ■ twenty-five  years  and  stuff  like  that.   If  you 
don't,  we  are  going  to  take  your  property. 

Some  of  them  we  had  to  take.   I  guess  we  ended  up  with  a 
very  successful  drive.   I  don't  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Did  it  collect  a  lot  of  money  for  the 

city? 
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MR.  COX:  Yes,  it  did.   It  wasn't  right  for  your 

next  door  neighbor  to  pay  them  and  you 

not  pay  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       How  had  people  been  able  to  get  by  with- 
out paying  so  long? 

MR.  COX:  Well,  I  don't  know.   They  just  didn't  pay 

and  nobody  went  after  them  with  lav/  suits 

or  anything.   We  just  took  what  came  in. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Do  you  suppose  it  started  in  the 

Depression  when  people  didn't  have  much 

money? 

MR.  COX:  Oh,  it  went  back--went  way  back.   We  went 

back  and  got  it.   That  was  one  job  I  had. 

Later  on  Mr.  Crump  called  me  in  one  day  when  Cooper  was 

Governor  and  he  said,  "Mr.  Rice  has  always  handled  state  jobs 

with  the  governor's  office  up  there  and  he  is  getting  old  and 

we  never  have  had  any  record  about  this.   Now  you  go  over  and 

see  Mr.  Hale  and  we  are  going  to  put  you  in  charge  of  this 

because  we  want  some  records." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        State  jobs? 

MR.  COX:   f  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Now,  that  was  state  jobs  in  the  Memphis 

area? 

MR.  COX:  That's  right.   Any  state  job.   We  could 

have  had  them  all.   If  he  could  elect  a 

governor,  he  could  give  you  all  you  wanted.   Mr.  Crump  said, 

Don't  promise  anybody  a  job.   We  don't  want  any  big  jobs. 
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All  we  want  are  a  few  little  ones.   We  could  have  them  all, 

but  we  don't  want  them." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now  this  was  Prentice  Cooper? 

MR.  COX:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  did  he  feel  toward  Mr.  Crump? 

MR.  COX:  Oh,  as  far  as  I  know  they  were  like  that. 

(gesturing  ) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Did  he  feel  like  Mr.  Crump  had  put  him  in 

office? 
MR.  COX:  I'm  sure  he  did,  because  he  did.   They 

never  had  any  fussing.   Anyway,  I  went 
over  to  go  back  and  forth  to  Nashville  about  these  jobs  and 
everything.   We  were  going  to  take  it  to  the  smaller  jobs. 

We  wanted  somebody  in  the  Purchasing  Department.   That 
shows  you  how  smart  they  are. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes. 
MR.  COX:  They  wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on,  we 

didn't  want  any  commissioners.   No,  just 
somebody  in  there  to  know  what  was  going  on. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       To  keep  up  with  what  was  going  on  in 

state  government? 
MR.  COX:  That's  right.   I  am  just  convinced  that 

man  was  honest  as  anybody  could  be.   He 
expected  everybody  else  to  be  the  same  way.   He  wanted  to 
know  what  was  going  on. 

Now,  when  I  was  in  the  Legislature,  he  never  once  came 
to  us  and  said  you  boys  vote  for  anything.   Never  once. 
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Only  one  time,  we  came  to  him  and  said,  "Mr.  Crump  there's  an 
insurance  bill  introduced  up  there  and  we  want  to  know 
whether  to  vote  for  it  or  against  it." 

So  he  said,  "Sit  down  and  let's  see  how  this  is  going  to 
affect  us  in  the  future.  That's  what  you  want  to  look  to--the 
future.   If  it  is  a  good  bill,  vote  for  it.   If  it  is  not, 
don't."   I  don't  remember  how  we  did,  but  that  was  the  only 
advice  he  ever  gave  or  asked  us  to  do  anything. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       And  you  had  a  chance  to  talk  it  over  with 

him. 
MR.  COX:  Yeah.   I  know  one  bill.   We  had  a  fellow 

here  who  had  been  a  taxi  driver  and  he 
went  into  transportation.   That's  when  buses  became  popular, 
and  he  got  a  franchise  from  here  to  Nashville.   He  had  a 
ferry  up  here  at  the  river  then  we  didn't  have  a  bridge.   My 
legislative  years  was  1927  and  we  voted  for  twelve  bridges. 
And  we  made  the  big  bridges  pay  bridges.   Afterwards  they 
took  that  off. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       This  was  when  you  were  in  the  Legisla- 
ture? 
MR.  COX:  No,  this  was  afterwards.   Cooper  was  gov- 

ernor and  Mr.  Crump  said,  "I  want  to  put 
you  over  there  in  charge  of  these  jobs.   I  went  over  to  see 
Mr.  Hale  and  the  first  thing  I  think  we  ought  to  have  is  a 
form  for  everybody  to  fill  out--to  know  something  about  them." 
DR.   CRAWFORD:       So  you  would  have  a  record. 


- 
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MR.  COX:  That's  right.   That's  what  they  wanted. 

He  said  to  print  whatever  you  wanted. 
So  I  went  on  his  payroll  then — sort  of  a  minor  figure. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        State  payroll? 
MR.  COX:  No,  that  was  county. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes,  for  Mr.  Hale. 
MR.  COX:  Chandler  was  city  when  I  was  running  the 

deputy  sheriffs.   I  wasn't  there  too 
long.   The  system  that  I  put  in,  they  are  still  using  it. 
Anyhow,  Joe  Bearman  was  the  lawyer  that  handled  the 
stuff  after  .   He  filed  it  then  I  took  it  from  there  with  the 
deputy  sheriffs  and  then  he  went  from  there  on  trying  it  and 
stuff   like  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Who  was  this  lawyer? 
MR.  COX:  Joe  Bearman. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        B-E-A-R-M-A-N? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah,  he's  dead  now.   He's  got  a  son  prac 

t icing  law  now. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Is  that  Leo? 
MR.  COX:  Yes.   It  used  to  be  A.D.  and  Joe.   They 

were  brothers.   A.  D.  died  and  then  Joe 
died.   Anyhow,  I  started  taking  these  applications  for  jobs 
and  Mr.  Crump  don't  promise  anybody  jobs.  "We  don't  have  any 
jobs.   Don't  promise  anybody.   We  are  going  to  get  a  few,  but 
that's  what  I  am  going  to  send  you  back  and  forth  to 
Nashville  for.   You  are  going  to  work  these  things  out." 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        So  you  would  take  application  forms  and 

go  to  Nashville  .  .  . 
MR.  COX:  And  do  whatever  was  necessary. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  got  some  of  the  jobs  then? 
MR.  COX:  You  got  a  few.   We  could  have  had  them 

all  but  like  I  say  he  didn't  want  any  of 
the  big  jobs.   He  just  wanted  people  in  different  departments 
to  know  what  was  going  on. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       That  was  one  way  bo  keep  up  with  state 

government? 
MR.  COX:  It  sure  was.   Smart!   Mr.  Crump  was  smart 

in  a  lot  of  ways. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       He  evidentally  was. 
MR.  COX:  You  know  we  ended  up  and  I  am  sure  that 

Chandler  told  Crump  and  of  course.   I 
used  to  go  by  and  get  Marvin  Pope  every  afternoon.   We'd  go 
home  together  or    go  by  and  eat  together.    I  went  by  there 
one  afternoon  and  Marvin  said,  "Oh  gosh,  I've  gob  so  much 
work,  I  probably  won't  get  away  from  here  till  midnight.   We 
got  to  write  an  article  for  every  newspaper  in  the  state,  and 
county  and  everything  and  put  it  on  the  train  and  get  it 
shipped  to  them.   Let's  type  it  up." 

I  said,  "Do  you  have  another  typewriter?" 
He  said,  "Yeah." 

I  sat  down  and  started  typing.  Now  he  told  Crump  about 
that  the  next  morning.  I  did  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  typing.  I 
was  good  in  those  days.   In  fact,   I  used  to  type  stuff  when 


I  was  in  school.   I  would  get  it  out  of  the  Chancery  Court 
at  ten  dollars  a  sheet  and  I  made  three  hundred  dollars  a  lot 
of  months.   That  was  big  money.   Anyhow,  finally  it  ended  up 
of  me  getting  off  of  that  job. 

But  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  Chandler.   I  arn  sure 
that  Chandler  told  Mr.  Crump  in  some  very  truthful  way  things 
about  me  that  like  for  instance  marrying  a  girl  into  a  family 
that  there  never  was  a  fuss  or  anything  like  that.   I  think 
he  must  have  told  Mr.  Crump  that  he  was  overlooking  a  pretty 
good  somebody  on  top  of  all  the  rest  of  the  things  about  me . 
So  that's  when  he  called  me  in  in  '43  and  said  we  have  a 
vacancy  over  in  the  Circuit  Court  and  I  want  to  recommend  to 
the  Governor  that  he  put  you  in  as  a  Judge.   I  was  Divorce 
Proctor  then.   I  was  so  imbued  with  that  and  everything  that 
was  it.   I  was  getting  600  couples  back  together  every  year. 
That  loomed  to  me  to  be  the  biggest  thing  in  the  world. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       What  was  your  main  duty  there  Mr.  Cox? 
MR.  COX:  To  reconcile  couples  if  I  thought  they 

could  make  a  go  of  it.   It  was  up  to  me 
to  do  whatever  I  wanted  to  do.   If  I  talked  to  a  couple,  and 
it  looked  like  they  had  some  differences  that  we  could  recon- 
cile and  they  might  make  it,  we'd  talk  them  into  going  back 
together  and  forget  the  divorce.   I  used  to  do  about  600 
couples  a  year.   Some  of  them  did  break  up  afterwards.   But 
if  I  thought  when  I  talked  with  them  and  everything  and 
worked  with  them  and  I  did  that  for  months  that  they  were 
going  to  break  up  again.   I'd  say, "Don't  go  back  together  and 
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have  another  hurt—just  have  one  big  hurt  and  get  it  over 
with.   But  if  there  is  any  chance  for  you  all  to  get  along 
especially  if  you  have  children.   Make  it!   Put  your  own 
rights  to  one  side." 

I  had  six  lawyers  working  for  me .   One  was  Judge  Colton 
who  became  a  judge.   One  became  mayor  and  another  one  became 
a  general  sessions  judge  and  another  went  into  the  attorney 
general's  office. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Which  one  became  mayor? 
MR.  COX:  Mayor  Ingram.   He  was  one  of  my  Divorce 

Proctors.   Judge  Colton  was  the  Criminal 
Court  Judge.   He  lives  out  there  where  I  live  now.   He 
retired  tv/o  years  ago  at  $45,000  a  year.   I  don't  get  a  dime 
pension,  not  a  dime  when  I  could  have  written  my  own  ticket 
within  reason.   I  was  so  dad-gummed  imbued  with  getting  these 
people  back  together  and  doing  a  good  job,  I  didn't  know 
things  were  going  to  turn  out  this  way.   Do  you  know  what  a 
judge  makes  now?   Sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  going  to 
eighty  ! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  would  not  have  guessed  that,  would 

you? 
MR.  COX:  Even  at  that  when  Mr.  Crump  offered  you 

something  like  that,  you  didn't  turn  it 
down  because  it  was  such  an  honor.   I  didn't  want  it  and  I 

thought  how  in  the  h- am  I  going  to  get  out  of  this.   I 

stood  on  one  foot  and  then  on  another.   Oh  and  while  I  was  in 
there  and  that  is  when  my  liquor  man  had  died. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        The  one  down  on  Lamar? 

MR.  COX:  Yeah,   he  had  died. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Do  you  remember  his  name? 

Was  it  an  Italian  name? 
MR.  COX:  I'll  think  of  it  and  if  I  do  I'll  write 

it  down.   Anyhow,  Mr.  Crump  had  a 
mortgage   on  his  home.   So  Ed  Slater  was  Mr.  Crump's  business 
manager  and  he  put  Ed  in  all  the  clubs  and  boosted  him,  but 
he  didn't  let  him  have  anything  to  do  with  politics.   You 
stay  out  of  this  politics  stuff. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  just  business  that  Slater  was 

in . 
MR.  COX:  You  are  going  to  run  this  company  here 

and  I'll  run  the  politics.   So  Ed  came  in 
while  I  was  there  and  he  had  a  ledger  sheet.   He  said,  Mr. 
Crump,  you  know  we  got (had  it,  but  dropped  it  again)  a  widow 
that  has  a  mortgage  on  that  home,  she  can't  pay  this  mortgage 
off.   What  are  we  going  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Crump  said,  "How  much  is  it,  Ed?" 

I  think  he  said,  "Eighty-five  hundred."   He  might  have 
said  fifty-eight  hundred.   Mr.  Crump  thought  a  minute  and  you 
know  what  he  told  him? 

Mr.  Crump  said,  "Mark  it  paid  and  send  a  receipt  'Paid 
in  full.'"   That  was  Crump! 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  the  first  time  that  anyone  has 

known  about  this,  huh? 
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MR.  COX:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  charity  on  Mr.  Crump's  part. 
MR.  COX:  Only  Ed  Slater  and  I  know  about  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  guess  Ed  Slater  is  not  living  now,  is 

he? 
MR.  COX:  Oh  no. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        A  lot  of  people  didn't  know  about  the 

things  like  that. 
MR.  COX:  That's  the  reason  I  am  glad  to  tell  them 

to  you.   I  was  going  to  tell  you  about 
the  boat  ride  he  had  down  here  every  year.   He'd  invite 
people  who  spend  money  on  charity  that  he  knew  and  these 
tickets  and  things  and  have  a  big  boat  ride  and  invite  them 
down  there.   I  had  a  little  16  milimeter  moving  camera  and  I 
started  taking  pictures  when  my  oldest  son  was  three  years 
old.   That's-  over  45  years  or  nearly  fifty  years  ago.   I  was 
sitting  down  there  watching  people  go  on  a  boat  taking  moving 
pictures  of  them.   He  was  shaking  hands  with  all  of  them  that 
came  along  and  finally  he  came  over  and  said,  "What  are  you 
doing?" 

I  said,  "I  am  taking  moving  pictures." 

He  said,  "We  turned  down  Pat  A.  Frerees."   Did  you  ever 
hear  of  him? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes  sir,  the  news  service. 
MR.  COX:  The  news  service.  "They  want  to  pay  us  to 

come  in  here  to  take  moving  pictures  and 
we  won't  let  them  do  it." 
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I  said,  "Well,  nobody  is  going  to  see  these,  but  home 
folks.   These  are  home  pictures. 

He  said,  "All  right,"  and  turned  and  walked  away. 
I've  got  them  and  never    looked  at  them. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  COX: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  COX: 

DR.  CRAWFORD 
MR.  COX: 


You  still  have  them? 

Sixteen   milirneter,    uh-huh. 

I  wish  we  could  see  that  sometime,  Mr. 

Cox . 

I  wish  we  could  too.   Maybe  we  can  get 

around  to  doing  it. 

I've  got  a  projector. 

I've  got  a  projector.   I  finally  stopped 

sixteen  and  went  to  eight.   I  am  taking 
eight  now.   I  went  to  Honolulu  four  times  and  took  a  lot  of 
moving  pictures,  England,  France  and  Italy.   I  used  to  run 
around  a  whole  lot  with  the  Navy.   I  am  past  president  of  the 
Navy  League.   The  Admiral  out  here  had  a  whole  United  States 
that  he  had  to  inspect  and  when  we  would  have  our  Navy  League 
Conventions,  he'd  go  on  an  inspection  tour  and  take  25   or 
35  of  us  on  the  plane.   It  didn't  cost  us  anything.   All  it 
cost  us  was  our  hotel  and  rooms.   One  of  the  main  places  we 
used  to  go  was  down  here  in  Florida. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Pensacola? 
MR.  COX:  Pensacola.   I  used  to  fly  three  or  four 

times  a  year  with  the  group.  I  took  a 
group  out  to  California  one  time.  My  wife  she  was  running 
around  with  Bellevue  Baptist  and  she  was  president  of  the 
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Parent-Teacher  Association—state  for  two  years  and  city  for 
two  years--  and  she  was  getting  plane  trips  all  around,  but 
women  couldn't  fly  on  a  Navy  plane.   So  we  would  have  to  take 
a  bunch  of  men.   Well,  we  finally  got  where  a  woman  could 
join  the  Navy  League.   After  that  they  could  ride  the  plane. 
So  the  first  one  that  my  wife  went  on  was  out  in  California 
in  San  Diego.   And  there  was  a  guy  that  married  a  girl  from 
San  Diego,  Vilhauer.   He  was  on  this  trip  and  he  left  his  car 
out  there  when  he  transferred  away  from  there.    He  had  a 
Cadillac  and  he  pulled  it  out  of  storage  and  took  us  all 
around  in  Mexico.   We  ate  and  had  a  big  time.   He  was  finally 
transferred  to  London  and  I  didn't  know  but  he  and  his  wife 
separated.   She  went  back  to  California  and  he  went  on  to 
London.   One  night  he  called  me.   And  I  said,  "Where  are 
you?" 

He  said,  "I'm  in  California." 

I  said,  "What  are  you  doing  out  there?" 

He  said,  "My  wife  and  I  have  been  separated  and  we  have 
just  made  up  and  she  is  going  back  to  London  and  take  the 
kids.   One  of  them  was  born  in  Millington.   And  what  I  want 
you  to  do  if  you  can  is  to  get  the  birth  certificate  from  out 
there.   Otherwise,  I'll  have  to  wait  till  the  birth 
certificate  gets  here  and  they  have  to  travel  by  themselves." 
So  the  next  day  I  got  busy  and  I  got  it.   Well,  I  could  get 
a  lot  of  things  done  out  at  Millington. 

I  was  trying  to  get  this  birth  certificate  to  this 
fellow  in  San  Diego  right  away  because  it  had  to  be  done 
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before  Saturday.   Fie  had  to  have  it  and  this  was  Thursday 

morning. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  had  to  have  the  birth  certificate  so 

he  could  take  his  children  to  London. 
MR.  COX:  So  I  got  the  birth  certificate  and  the 

next  question  was,  how  do  I  get  it  out 
there? 

DR. CRAWFORD:         I  bet  the  Navy  came  through,  didn't  they? 
MR.  COX:  No,   what  happened  was  I  went  out  there 

and  this  man  was  in  Texas,  so  I  got  a 
hold  of  Fletcher  out  there.   I  said,  "Fletcher,  you  know  Vil- 
hauer."   They  'were  both  out  there  together.  I  explained  it  to 
him  and  I  said,  "Could  I  get  one  of  these  hostesses  on  one  of 
these  planes?   "You  see,  they  have  got  one  plane  from  here  to 
San  Diego  that  goes  direct—otherwise  you  have  got  to  go  to 
Los  Angeles  and  change  planes.   I  was  trying  to  get  the 
hostess  of  this  one  plane  to  take  this  birth  certificate  and 
ask  her  to  meet  his  plane.   But  Fletcher  said  you  give  me 
that  birth  certificate  and  I'll  get  it  to  him.   I  turned  it 
over  to  him  and  told  him  to  call  it  so  that  he  would  know  to 
meet  him.   Everything  worked  out  and  he  went  on  to  London 
with  his  kids. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  you  got  that  problem  solved. 
MR.  COX:  Yeah,  I  got  it  solved  for  him.   Then  he 

came  back  and  finally  finished  his  ser- 
vice and  everything  and  went  to  work  for  some  company  out 
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there.   I  used  to  hear  from  him  regularly,  but  I  haven't 

heard  from  him  in  quite  awhile. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       I  see  our  tape  is  about  out,  sir. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  say  Mr.  Crump  opened  a  harness  store 

when  he  first  came  to  Memphis? 
MR.  COX:  Yes.  It  was  on  Second  Street  on  the  cor- 

nor  of  the  alley.  It  was  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  alley  between  Madison  and  Monroe.  And  it 
was  next  door  to  Carruthers  business  who  had  carriages  and 
things.  I  know  one  time  I  said  something--I  said,  "You  know 
you  used  to  be  down  there  next  to  Mr.  Carruthers." 

He  (Crump)  said,  "Carruthers  was  next  to  me."  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  know  that  is  close  to  where  you  are 

now,  Mr.  Cox. 
MR.  COX:  It's  right  around  the  corner. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  say  it  was  by  the  alley? 
MR.  COX:  Right  on  the  corner — the  southeast  corner 

of  the  alley  on  Second  between  Madison 
and  Monroe. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now,  Mr.  Crump  came  here    in  the  1890s  and 

there  was  a  lot  of  harness  and  carriage 
work  then. 


MR.  COX:  Oh  yeah,  there  wasn't  any  automobile. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        They   started   coming   in, in   a  hurry.   I 

think  the  first  one  got  here  about  eight 
years  after  he  got  to  town  more  or  less. 

MR.  COX:  I  don't  remember  when  the  first  came.  I 

know  I  had  a  1909  Buick,  but  we  bought  it 
as  a  used  car  after  1909.  We  didn't  buy  it  new.  That's  the 
first  car  I  remember.  When  I  drove  it,  that  was  when  I 
learned  to  drive. 
DR.  CRAWFORD        Do  you  remember  the  first  car  you  ever 

saw,  Mr.  Cox? 
MR.  COX:  Well,  the  first  car  I  ever  saw,  I  be- 

lieve, was  the  Cadillac  with  buggy  wheels 
on  it  and  a  steering  rod  instead  of  a  wheel.  The  motor  was 
in  the  back  and  it  was  right  back  of  the  seat.  It  had  a 
seat  like  a  buggy.  It  was  a  one  cyclinder  motor.  That's  the 
first  car  I  remember.  That  was  before  the  1909  Buick  that  I 
had  which  was  a  two  cyclinder  car  and  the  engine  was  under 
the  seat.  You  cranked  it  on  the  side.  It  had  acetylene 
lights  that  you  put  this  stuff  in  a  container  and  put  some 
water  in  there  and  as  it  drifted  it  made  gas  and  that  was 
your  lights.  You  lit  this  and  it  made  your  lights.  The  gas 
tank  was  under  the  hood.  It  was  chain  drive.  It  had  a  pedal 
that  you  pushed  to  go  forward  and  backward.  After  you 
started  forward  a  little  bit  you  threw  a  lever  down— that 
threw  it  into  high.  I  wish  I  had  it  now.  It'd  be  worth  a 
million  dollars! 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        If  you  had  saved  that  Mr.  Cox,  it  would 

be  worth  a  great  deal  as  an  antique. 
MR.  COX:  I've  got  a  '68  Lincoln  that  I've  put  on 

the  market  now.  You'd  have  to  see  it  to 
believe  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  if  you'd  save  that  another  twenty 

years,  that  might  be  an  antique. 
MR.  COX:  Well,  seven  more  years  and  it  will  be  an 

antique,  but  I  would  be  too  old  so  I'm 
going  to  sell  it.   I'm  going  to  advertise  it  in  the  Shrine 
magazine . 

Mow  before  when  Mr.  Crump  first  came  here,  of  course,  we 
had  Beale  Street.  Beale  Street  was  surrounded  on  all  four 
sides  by  bawdyhouses. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       On   all   four   sides!   I  knew  they  were 

south  of  it. 
MR.  COX:  Well,  they  were  all  around  it.  We  had  a 

district  down  there.  We  had  bootleggers. 
We  had  everything.  I  remember  a  lot  of  people  used  to  carry 
guns.  The  citizens  used  to  carry  guns.  It  was  a  tough  river 
town.  It  w,as  known  to  be  a  tough  river  town.  After  Mr. 
Crump  came  here  and  sort  of  got  established,  the  first  thing 
he  ran  for  was  the  County  Court.  Now  when  he  got  on  the 
County  Court  he  found  that  he  had--it  seems  like  to  me  there 
were  between  thirty  or  forty  members  of  the  County  Court  and 
a  lot  of  them  were  magistrates  —  Justices  of  the  Peace—opened 
up  offices  of  Justices  of  Peace.  Which  meant  if  you  sued 


somebody  they  were  a  Justice  for  the  plaintiff.  Well,  he 
found  that  one  of  them  had  gotten  the  county  to  build  a  road 
and  bridge  on  his  property  that  went  no  place.  So  Mr.  Crump 
lit  out  to  correct  that  and  he  finally  cut  the  County  Court 
when  he  got  on  there  to  a  smaller  number  and  cut  out  the 
magistrate's  work.  And  he  always  said  that  what  Memphis 
needed  and  what  we  had  then  after  he  got  into  office  and 
started  working  was  a  good  city  to  live  in  and  to  raise  a 
family  —  and  raise  it  at  a  reasonable  figure—and  very  little 
crime.  In  fact, the  big  crime  people  went  around  here.  They 
didn't  even  come  through  here.  They  were  scared  to  come 
through  here.  Good  schools  which  we  had.  We  didn't  need  any 
great  big  plants— rnanuf  acturing  plants  and  businesses— to 
have  strikes  and  all  that  kind. 

We  had  had  a  strike  with  the  railway  clerk's  union. 
Several  people  were  killed.  He  didn't  believe  in  that.  The 
only  big  industry  that  he  brought  here  was  the  Firestone  Com- 
pany. Old  man  Firestone  was  a  good  friend  and  wanted  to  move 
to  Memphis.  And  Crump  finally  agreed  for  them  to  come  here. 
He  was  going  to  close  his  plants  up  there — where  were  they  in 
Ohio — or  somewhere  up  in  the  country.  They  set  aside  a  place 
out  here  on  which  is  Firestone  Boulevard  now. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Named  for  that. 

MR.  COX:  Yes.   And  they  set   aside  a  square  out 

there  and  built  the  city  around  it.  That 
was  still  in  the  county  so  that  they  didn't  have  to  pay  city 
taxes.  Old  man  Firestone  was  going  to  close  all  his  plants 


and  move  here,  but  one  of  the  sons  came  here—moved  here--and 
bought  a  $200,000  home  out  here  which  was  a  big  home  in  those 
days.  He  lived  here  for  awhile  and  then  he  left  and  another- 
-I  don't  know  if  it  was  Raymond  that  was  the  older  one  or  the 
younger  one.  Well,  he  left  and  the  other  one  came  here  and 
they  ran  it  for  awhile.  But  they  never  would  close  those 
other  plants  away  from  here.  The  old  man  got  old  and  retired 
so  they  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  him. 

ANOTHER  VOICE:      Harvey  Firestone,  Jr.  was  the  next  son. 
MR.  COX:  He  was  the  next  one.  I  think  the  home 

was  on  Cherry  Road  out  here. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Yes.  And  they  lived  here  awhile  then? 
MR.  COX:  Yes.  Yes.  Well  now  Mr.  Crump  was  a  stic- 

kler for  law  enforcement.  I  mean  he  had 
signs  all  over  the  Police  Department  station  up  there,  "One 
hundred  dollar  reward  if  anybody  could  prove  any  graft." 
That  was  in  the  days  of  the  bootlegger  and  people  like  that. 
So  we  had  a  real  fine  city.  Everything  that  anybody  would 
want . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  what  was  the  Police  Department  like 

back  then?  I  know  you  were  associated 
with  it  later. 

MR.  COX:  Well,  my  daddy  was  on  the  Police  Depart- 

ment for  51  years.  He  retired  as  a  cap- 
tain. Of  course,  he  used  to  tell  me  a  lot  things  that  went 
on.  For  instance,  the  men  that  he  ran  with,  they  were  doing 
some  funny  things.  I  said,  "I  hope  you  don't  get  mixed  up 


with  that." 

He  said,  "No,  no,  that  kind  of  money  never  did  anybody 
any  good,"  but  said,  "I  can't  tell  on  them,  I  just  go  on  with 
them."  I  don't  think  he  ever  took  anything.  He  didn't  have 
to.  He  was  the  barbecue  king  around  here  and  made  more 
money  barbecueing  stuff  than  being  on  the  Police  Department. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  they  did  start  that  early.  They 
still  value  barbecue  in  Memphis  you  know. 
MR.  COX:  Well,  one  time  we  had  this  sauce  on  the 

market.  With  one  product  it  wasn't 
enough  to  keep  it  going.  I  had  to  close  it  up.  When  I  was  a 
kid,  up  until  I  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  I  think  it 
was,  you  see  I  was  going  to  law  school  and  I  was  going  to  be 
a  lawyer.  Well,  I  was  running  a  pig  stand  out  at  the  fair 
every  year.  Oh,  we  made  money  off  of  that.  We  were  selling 
pigs  two  for  a  quarter.  They  didn't  have  beer  even  then. 
They  had  near  beer.  No  whisky  or  anything  like  that.  The 
last  year  that  we  had  it,  I  had  a  cousin  named  Bob  who  had  a 
restaurant.  Bob  v/ould  barbecue  the  stuff  and  bring  it  out  to 
me  at  the  Fairgrounds  and  we  used  Papa's  name.  Whenever  he 
was  off  he  was  out  there  with  us.  The  last  year  we  had  it, 
we  made  over  $3300--a  thousand  dollars  a  piece. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  About  what  year  was  that,  sir? 
MR.  COX:  Well,   let's   see.   I  was  born   in   1896 

there's  four,  about  1920  or  '21. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  were  about  twenty  or  twenty-one? 
MR.  COX:  Oh  no,  I  was  about  seventeen  or  eighteen 


when  I  quit,  but  I  had  had  it  every  year. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,   you  did  it  when  you  were  a  boy 

then . 
MR.  COX:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days! 
MR.  COX:  It  sure  was  a  lot  of  money.  That's  the 

reason  I  said  you  made  more  money.  One 
time  when  they  opened  this  road  from  Memphis  to  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  they  started  a  parade  up  in  Missouri  and  one  down 
here  at  the  bridge  and  they  met  at  Wilson,  Arkansas,  and  we 
fed  45,000  people  barbecue. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  My  goodness! 
MR.  COX:  It  took  me  two  hours.  We  used  to  the 

Shrine  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
everything. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Now  what  was  your  father's  first  name? 
MR.  COX:  Charles.  That's  my  first  name.  But  they 

called  me  Poston  because  they  didn't  want 
to  call  me  Charles  and  him  Charles  too,  you  know.  I  wasn't  a 
Junior.  His  is  Charles  Augustus  Cox  and  I'm  Charles  Poston 
Cox.  I've  got  a  son  named  Charles  Walter  named  after  Walter 
Chandler  and  another  named  William  Poston  named  after  my 
Uncle  Billy.   He  doesn't  like  Poston,  so  he  doesn't  use  it. 

We  had  a  tough  city  back  in  those  early  days.  I  mean  it 
was  rough. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Tell  me  about  this  carrying  of  guns.  You 

said  people  carried  weapons  a  lot  then. 


MR.  COX:  Well,  it  was  rumored  around  that  a  lot  of 

men  carried  guns  because  it  had  been  a 

dangerous  city.  I  remember  a  shooting  down  here  on  Monroe 

one  time,  but  that  was  between  a  detective  and  somebody  else. 

Joe  Williams  was  mayor.  The  first  time  that  Crump  ran  for 

mayor,  he  ran  against  Joe  Williams.   He  beat  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Nineteen  and  nine. 

MR.  COX:  Yeah.   All   my   people   were   Williams 

people,   but   then   I  was   for   Crump.   I 

don't  know  for  some  reason  or  another,  I  got  to  know  him  and 

•    •    • 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  would  have  been  about  fifteen  then, 

wouldn't  you  or  thirteen? 
MR.  COX:  Yes.  One  of  the  things,  I  told  you  a  lot 

of  things  about  Mr.  Crump,  but  I  don't 
think  I  told  you  one  time  about  the  neckties.  He  had  a  pri- 
vate office  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  old  North  Memphis  Bank 
building.  The  rest  of  the  building  offices  were  downstairs 
and  connected  with  that  building.  I  was  on  the  third  floor 
so  I  saw  quite  a  bit  of  him. 

One  day  when  Overton  was  mayor,  we  were  coming  up  the 
elevator  and  he  said,  "What  do  hear  around?" 

I  said,  "Oh,  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Crump.  I  don't  hear  any- 
thing." 

He  said,  "If  you  don't,  then  something's  wrong!  You 
won't  find  your  way  home  tonight."  (Laughter)  You  know  that 
scared  me  to  death.  I  thought,  "Well,  Mr.  Crump,  I  haven't 


heard  anything  from  you  or  seen  anything  in  the  paper."  That 
worried  me  so  bad  that  I  went  home.  I  didn't  want  Mr.  Crump 
mad  at  me.  I  laid  down  and  tried  to  take  a  nap.  I  couldn't 
go  to  sleep.  That  night  I  was  supposed  to  pick  up  Walter 
Chandler--he  was  mayor  and  take  him  out  somewhere  to  make  a 
speech.  Well  say  I  was  supposed  to  pick  him  up  at  say,  7:30. 
I  called  him  up  and  I  said,  "Can  I  pick  you  up  about  a  half 
an  hour  earlier." 

He  said,  "Yeah". 

I  said,  "I  want  to  talk  to  you".  So  I  went  out  and  got 
him  and  started  telling  him  about  what  Mr.  Crump  had  said  to 
me.  I  said,  "I  don't  want  Mr.  Crump  mad  at  me".  He  laughed 
and  I  said,  "It  may  be  funny  to  you,  but  it  is  not  to  me". 

He  said,  "He's  that  way  with  all.  He  gets  on  all  of  us. 
He  gets  on  Mr.  Hale,  the  head  of  the  County  government  and  he 
gets  on  me.  He  gets  on  all  of  us".  He  said,  "If  he  didn't 
care  anything  about  you,  he  wouldn't  waste  the  breath  on 
you."  I  felt  better  about  it.  I  don't  know  whether  Chandler 
called  him  and  told  him  that  I  was  worried  and  upset  about 
it  or  not,  but  the  next  day.  It  is  funny  that  when  you  walk 
in  the  side  door  of  the  North  Memphis  Bank  building — the  old 
bank  building--there  is  the  elevator.  You  walk  in  and  there 
is  the  elevator.  Well,  I  came  to  the  office  that  morning  and 
there  was  Mr.  Crump  standing  there  waiting  for  the  elevator. 
If  I  had  known  he  was  there,  I'd  waited  to  go  to  the 
elevator  up.  I  got  on  the  elevator  and  he  said,  "I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  your  feelings  yesterday,  I  just  wanted  you  to 
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keep  your  eyes  open  and  your  ears  to  the  ground."  I  don't 
know  if  Chandler  called  him  or  not. 

I  said,  "Gee,  those  are  kind  words.  I  went  home  sick 
yesterday  after  you  got  on  me." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  what  did  you  do  after  that,  Mr. 

Cox?  Did  you  kind  of  keep  your  ear  to 
the  ground  and  keep  up  with  what  was  going  on? 
MR.  COX:  I  always  did  that,  but  this  thing  between 

he  and  Overton.  I  heard  a  few  rumors, 
but  I  didn't  know  a  thing  about  it.  I  didn't  want  to  get 
into  a  discussion  about  something  I  didn't  know  anything 
about.  It  hadn't  been  anything  in  the  newspapers.  I  found 
out  afterwards  about  it  that  they  had  had  some  trouble. 

Overton  was  nothing  until  Crump  picked  him  up--just  a 
lawyer- — although  from  a  rich  family  and  an  old  Memphis  family 
that  helped  settle  Memphis.  The  Winchesters  and  Overtons 
settled  Memphis.  He  owned  a  lot  of  real  estate.  When  Chand- 
ler became  Mayor,  he  was  going  to  put  on  a  drive  to  collect 
taxes.  Because  a  lot  of  people--you  might  pay  your  taxes, 
but  your  next  door  neighbor  hadn't  paid  them  for  25  years. 
Chandler  said,  "That  is  not  right."  So  he  said,  "I  am  going 
to  start  collecting  these  taxes.  We  are  going  to  give  people 
all  the  chance  in  the  world  to  pay  their  taxes.  We  don't 
want  their  property,  but  if  they  don't  pay  them,  we  are  going 
to  take  their  property." 

Mr  Crump  at  first,  he  didn't  have  much  to  say  about 
that.  I  don't  know,  but  Frank  Rice  was  tax  collector.  He 
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was  only  taking  what  was  easy  off  the  top  paying  their 
taxes.   He  wasn't  suing  anyone.   So  Chandler  said  that— I 
brought  him  to  town  every  morning  and  everything — said,  (I 
was  Divorce  Proctor)  "I  am  going  to  put  you  on  as  Assistant 
City  Attorney  at  so  much  a  month." 

I  said,  "Why  me?" 

He  said,  "I  see  you  every  day  and  I  know  you  are  honest, 
and  I  want  a  report  on  what  is  going  on."  And  I  want  you  to 
run  all  these  deputy  sheriffs  to  see  that  they  serve  these 
papers .  " 

I  said,  "Well,  all  right.  So  he  appointed  Joe  Berman  to 
draw  up  all  the  papers  and  handle  that  end  of  it  up  in  the 
Court  House.  Now  the  first  two  that  I  got,  they  had  a  lot  of 
names  on  them~-a  long  list.  These  were  subpoenas — summonses. 
So  I  thought  in  order  to  find  out  what  they  are  going  to  bump 
into,  I'd  just  get  myself  deputized  and  go  out  and  serve  some 
of  them  which  I  did.  Then  I  knew  what  they  were  going  to 
bump  into.  And  when  they  reported  to  me  every  day  I'd  have 
some  answers  for  him  if  they  were  having  any  trouble. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        You  didn't  want  to  send  them  out  till  you 

had  gone  yourself. 
MR.  COX:  That's  right,  till  I  found  out  what [they 

would  meet].  These  people  that  I  was 
going  to  hire  as  deputies  were  not  deputies.  They  were  just 
people  out  of  a  job  and  we  were  going  to  make  deputy  sheriffs 
out  of  them  and  serve  papers  on  these  taxes. 

Well,  it  finally  got  down  that  Overton  owed  a  lot  of 
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taxes.  He  called  me  up  fusing  about  serving  him  with  some 
papers.  I  didn't  take  anything.  I  said,  "Well,  if  you  had 
paid  your  taxes,  we  wouldn't  be  serving  you  with  them.  You 
aren't  any  better  than  anybody  else.  You  should  pay  your 
taxes  like  everybody  else  and  you  are  not  doing  it.  You  are 
rich  and  everything  else  so  I  am  going  to  treat  you  just  like 
I  treat  all  of  them."  He  said  something  else  and  we  fussed 
about  it.  I  never  had  anymore  to  do  with  him.  But  he  wasn't 
paying  his  taxes. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  Watkins  Overton?  Well,  a  lot  of 

big  property  owners  didn't  pay  for  a  long 
time,  did  they? 
MR.  COX:  That's  right,  they  rode  as  long  as  they 

could . 

Did  any  of  them  lose  their  property  then? 

No,  I  don't  think  any  of  them  did,  but 

some  people  did  lose  their  property.  I 
bumped  into  some  funny  situations  when  I  was  serving  this 
stuff.  I  bumped  into  a  piece  of  property  for  instance,  it 
was  a  driveway  in  between  two  pieces  of  property.  The  house 
on  this  side,  the  man  on  the  second  floor  had  added  a  window 
that  stuck  out~-bay  window  up  on  the  second  floor.  Well, 
that  was  over  this  driveway.  That  wasn't  his  property.  Then 
there  was  another  place  that  there  was  a  foot  of  property 
that  there  was  a  dispute  about.  Then  there  was  an  alley  off 
of  Lauderdale  and  Vance  that  went  back  at  that  time  it  was  a 
Catholic  school--what  school  was  that.  There  was  an  alley 
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ran  up  there  and  nobody  knew  anything  about  it.  And  over 

here  off  of  Overton  Park  there  was  a  street  that  ran  up  to  a 

park  and  it  cut  back  this  way  and  then  it  went  back  over  to 

Poplar  Street.  Well,  when  it  went  this  way,  it  ended  but  it 

left  a  piece  as  long  as  from  here  to  across  the  street  and 

as  wide  as  the  street  just  sitting  there—belonged  to  nobody 

but  the  city. 

MR.  SCHULTZE:        Kenilworth? 

MR.  COX:  Well,   Kenilworth  runs  north  and  south, 

yes,  it  ran  off  of  Kenilworth.  It  went 
off  of  Overton  Park,  cut  back  and  went  to  Poplar--that  's  Ken- 
ilworth. This  was  that  far  end  up  there,  that  was  stretched 
out . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Ben  Schultze,  do  you  know  where  that  one 

was? 
MR.  SCHULTZE:       I'm  familiar  with  it,  but  I  didn't  know 

this  this  story. 
MR.  COX:  The   man   that   lived   there,   the   city 

finally  gave  it  to  him  so  somebody  would 
pay  taxes  on  it.  Then  we  had  a  piece  of  property—this  was 
funny— I  don't  remember  where  this  property  was,  but  I  remem- 
ber it.  It  was  way  out  north  somewhere.  It  was  a  big  square 
piece  of  property  like  that.  The  man  had  a  home  here. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Near  one  corner? 
MR.  COX:  Well,  it  could  have  been  down  anywhere. 

Now  in  here  was  fenced  off. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        A   rectangular   section   in   the   center 
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fenced  off? 
MR.  COX:  Now  that  was  a  150  feet  from  here  back  to 

here.  So  that  made  a  good  lot, see.  But 
now  here,  some  houses  had  been  built  along  here  in  after 
years,  but  here's  this  lot.   What  in  the  heck  is  that? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  kind  of  in  the  middle  of  the 

block ,  wasn  f t  it? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah,  but  what  was  it?   Who  owned  it? 

All  right,  the  man  who  originally  owned 
the  whole  block  put  that  fence  back  in  there.  See  this  was  a 
block  long  so  it  was,  I  guess  that  was  a  hundred  feet  across 
there . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  longer  than  that. 

MR.  COX:  Oh,  yes,  but  what  had  happened  was  he 

started  selling  off  these  lots,  he  made  a  horse  lot  out  of 
that . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       In  the  middle  of  the  block? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah,   it  belonged  to  him.   But  nobody 

knew  who  in  the  heck  it  belonged  to. 
Well,  we  ended  up  like  the  sellers  that  owned  this  house  for 
instance,  we  carried  him  back  to  halfway  and  seller  owned 
this  one,  he  went  back  so  somebody  that  owned  that  whole 
thing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        So  you  assigned  the  land  in  that  to  the 

homeowners  on  each  side  so  that  someone 
had  to  pay  taxes  on  all  of  it. 
MR.  COX:  That's  right. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        I   see   what   you   were   doing.    Tax 

collecting . 
MR.  COX:  Just  like  that  place  off  Kenilworth,  we 

demanded.  The  man  was  a  druggest  and  he 
was  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  he  wanted  that  piece  of  proper- 
ty bad.  So  we  just  give  it  to  him,  and  he  paid  taxes  on  it. 
That's  some  of  the  situations  you  find.  Now  like  this  out 
there  on  Vance,  this  Catholic  school, and  this  is  Lauderdale, 
it  had  an  alley  running  up  about  halfway  and  nobody  knew 
anything  about  it.  It  was  just  there.  It  didn't  belong  to 
anybody.  So  we  finally  gave  it  to  the  house  next  door.  The 
school  moved  away  from  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  did  you  find  all  those  pieces  of  pro- 
perty?  Did  you  study  the  deed? 
MR.  COX:  We  had  property  we  weren't  getting  any 

money  out  of.  We  looked  into  it.  Yeah. 
We  told  everybody.  Now  you  have  to  pay  your  taxes.  You  got 
to  keep  them  up  to  date.  We  don't  want  your  property,  but  if 
you  don't  pay  it,  we  are  going  to  take  your  property.  The 
city  did  take  some  of  the  property  and  made  a  lot  of  money  on 
it.  It  was  "one  down  here  on  the  railroad  somewhere  down 
south.  [The  one]  on  the  railroad  nobody  knew  anything  about 
or  had  any  interest  in  so  some  fellow  wanted  it  and  we  sold 
it  to  him.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  good  investment. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  you  increased  the  land  on  the  tax 

rolls . 
MR.  COX:  That's  right  and  straightened  out  a  lot 
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of.  .  .  A  lot  of  people  had  died  and  they 

didn't  know  who  owned  it  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff.  We  got 

it  all  straightened  out.   I  think  they  still  follow  that 

system  up  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        When   were   you   doing   that?   Was   that 

before  or  after  being  Divorce  Proctor? 

MR.  COX:  While  I  was  Divorce  Proctor. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Oh,  you  took  time  out  for  that? 

MR.  COX:  You  see  I  did  both  jobs.  And  it  wasn't 

long  till  Chandler  raised.  ...  I  said, 

"I'll  be  glad  to  do  it  for  nothing.  I  don't  want  any  money 

for  it."  It  wasn't  long  till  he  raised  my  salary.  I  was 

Assistant  City  Attorney. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Was  that  the  title  you  had  when  you  were 

doing  this? 

MR.  COX:  Yes,  and  I  was  Divorce  Proctor.  As  Di- 

vorce Proctor,  I  was  my  own  boss.  I  had 

six  or  seven  lawyers  working  for  me. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Did  you  have  that  many  when  you  started? 

MR.  COX:  Yeah,  we  had  seven  courts  that  tried  di- 

vorces—four circuit  and  three  chancery. 

That  was  seven  people.  I  had  six  deputies  and  myself.  They 

call  it  the  referreing  bankruptcy  now.  But  anyway.  I  made  a 

full-time  job  after  I  took  it  over  after  Lake  Hayes  went  to 

the  army,  that's  when  I  took  it  over. 

MR.  SCHULTZE:        Forty-one. 

MR.  COX:  He  and  Mr.  Hale  were  like  that,  but  Crump 
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didn  't  like  Hayes . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  person  was  this,  sir? 
MR.  COX:  Lake  Hayes  we  are  talking  about. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  had  been  the  Divorce  Proctor. 
MR.  COX:  All  he  did  was  take  the  money  and  put  it 

in  his  pocket,  but  when  I  got  it,  I  made 
a  full-time  job  out  of  it.  I  conferred  with  people  and  those 
that  I  talked  with  could  get  back  together  and  make  a  go  of 
it,  I  got  them  back  together. 

DR. CRAWFORD:        Did  you  know  him,  Ben,  Mr.  Hayes? 
MR.  SCHULTZE:       They  lived  four  doors  down  the  street 

from  me  for  twenty  years. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  knew  him  certainly. 
MR.  SCHULTZE:       From  what  Mr.  Cox  said  the  feeling  was 

mutual  between  Hayes  and  Crump. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  was  not  a  supporter  of  Crump. 
MR.  COX:  Mr.   Hale  finally  got  mad  at  him  too. 

He'd  sold  Hale  a  bill  of  goods  come  up 
here  from  Mississippi.  He  was  a  big  talker  and  had  an  office 
over  here  in  81  Madison—stuff  about  Crump!  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  about  these  neckties.  I  don't  know  if  I've  told  you 
about  them  or  not.  On  this  office  up  there  he  had  an 
enormous  table.  It  was  as  long  as  from  this  wall  to  that 
wall . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  would  be  about  15  feet  or  so. 
MR.  COX:  And  real  wide.   Now  any  time  you  went 

into  his  office  he  had  Crump  business  all 
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over  this  table,  all  around  the  floor  and  he  took  it  home 
with  him.  He  really  worked.  Well,  he  called  me  up  there  one 
day  and  this  table  was  covered  with  neckties. 

He  said,  "You  know  people  are  always  giving  me 
neckties.  I  like  to  buy  my  own  somewhere.  So  help 
yourself."   Well,  I  picked  up  a  couple. 

He  reached  over  and  said,  "Take  some."  He  reached  over 
and  picked  one  up  and  it  was  hand  painted.  It  spread  out  a 
little  down  here.   In  those  days  they  wore  them  wide. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Sort  of  wide  at  the  bottom. 
MR.  COX:  And  they  were  hand   painted.   He   said, 

"That  too  wild  for  you?" 

I  said,  "No."  I  wasn't  going  to  say  'no'  to  anything. 
I  didn't  want  it,  but  I  took  it.  (Laughter)  I  gave  it  to 
old  Howard  Stennis  who  had  a  picture  framing  business  and  he 
wore  it.  But  Mr.  Crump  handed  me  some  more  ties.  That 
afternoon  when  I  went  out  and  went  out  the  side  door  there  he 
was  getting  in  his  car.   He  had  a  chauffeur. 

He  said,  "What  size  shoe  do  you  wear?"  I  told  him  and  I 
didn't  wear  the  same  size  he  did.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  wear 
your  clothes.  He  wore  expensive  clothes.  He  was  giving  me 
these  ties; 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now,   people  gave  him  a  lob  of  little 

gifts  like  that? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah,  somebody  was  always  giving  him  some 

thing.  When  his  son,   John,   got  killed 
in  an  airplane  accident,.  .  . 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        In  the  late  thirties. 

MR.  COX:  He  was  going  around  with  a  fellow  who  had 

a  plane  who  was  advertising  the  Cotton 
Carnival . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  think  so. 
MR.  COX:  Yeah.   There's  a  monument  to  him  down 

here  in  Court  Square  on  pedestal. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        There's  a  plaque  in  the  Commercial  Appeal 

building  too. 
MR.  COX:  When  he  got  killed,  I  called  his  wife  and 

got  a  photograph  of  him--a  nice  big  pic- 
ture. Stephen  was  in  the  photography  business.  What  he  did 
was  take  photographs  like  that  and  send  them  to  a  place  in 
Kansas  City  that  painted  them.  Instead  of  painting  your  pic- 
ture from  looking  at  you  they  painted  your  photograph.  They 
painted  beautiful  pictures.  I  had  one  made--a  great  big  one- 
-for  Mr.  Crump  to  hang  in  his  office.  He  was  crazy  about 
John.  John  was  more  like  him  than  the  other  two  boys  he 
had . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  John  have  an  interest  in  politics? 
MR.  COX:  No,  he  was  real  young.  Up  until  then  he 

was  very  active,  but  he  was  more  like  his 
daddy  than  the  other  two  boys.  Anyhow,  they  were  crazy 
about  him.  So  when  I  got  this  picture  for  Mrs.  Crump  and 
gave  it  to  Stephen  and  sent  it  off  and  had  it  painted  and 
brought  it  back.  And  I  went  up  to  the  building  there  and  got 
the  janitor  to  let  me  in  and  I  put  it  up  on  Mr.  Crump's 
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mantel  up  there  on  third  floor.  So  when  he  walked  in  the 

door  he  had  to  see  it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Was  that  in  his  office?  What  building 

was  his  office  in? 
MR.  COX  Yeah,   North  Memphis  Bank  Building.  His 

wife  called  me  later  to  thank  me  for  the 
picture.  I  don't  know  what  became  of  it.  Then  you  see,  he 
thought  that  was  an  expensive  picture.  I  don't  think  there's 
any  doubt  about  it  because  Mrs.  Humphreys,  who  was  his  secre- 
tary came  down  to  see  me.  She  said,  "You  know,  I  like  that 
picture.  I've  been  wondering  how  expensive  it  was.  I  might 
want  to  get  one  for  my  daddy."  I  knew  Mr.  Crump  sent  her 
down  there  to  find  out  how  much  that  picture  cost. 

I  said,  "It  didn't  cost  anything.  Mr.  Stephens  had  it 
made/ up  for  nothing.  It's  not  a  picture  painted  by  an  artist 
it  is  a  picture  of  John  I  got  from  his  wife  and  had  it  en- 
larged and  then  the  artist  painted  it."  They  sure  did  like 
it--Mrs.  Crump  did.  Whatever  became  of  it,  I  don't  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Cox,  whatever  happened  to  his  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Humphreys?  She's  dead  now,  I 
believe,  isn't  she? 

MR.  COX:  I  really  don't  know.   She  lived  for  a 

long  time.  I  used  to  hear  from  her  once 
in  awhile,  but  I  have  heard  from  her  now  in  years. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Do  you  know  what  part  of  town  she  lived 

in? 
MR.  COX:  I  think  she  lived  out  in  northeast  some- 
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where,  but  I'm  not  sure. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Do  you  know  if  she  had  any  children? 
MR.  COX:  I  don't  think  she  did.  I  didn't  know  her 

husband  either.  Humphreys,  did  you? 
(Speaking  to  Mr.  Schultze)  She  didn't  do  anything  without 
consulting  him.  She  didn't  talk.  She  kept  her  business  to 
herself.  [She  was]  a  good  secretary.  He  also  had  another 
girl  that  was  a  wife  of  a  man  on  the  City  Council  up  there 
for  awhile,  but  she  was  just  temporary  and  doing  some  extra 
work. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Do  you  remember  her  name? 
MR.  COX:  No,  I  can't  remember  her  name. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Do  you  remember  her   husband's  name  on  the 

Council? 
MR.'  COX:  No,  I  can't  remember. 

I've  told  you  when  I  was  with  the  Juven- 
ile Court  and  Paine  was  there.  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Crump  like  in  February  to  see  if 
I  could  get  on  a  ticket.  He  never  did  tell  me.  He  told  me 
to  go  see  Paine.  I  said,  "If  I've  got  to  go  see  him,  I  don't 
want  to  go." 

MR.  SCHULTZ'E:        Rowlett  Paine  lived  behind  us  on  Parkway. 
MR.  COX:  My  daddy  used  to  buy  a  lot  of  stuff  from 

him  for  his  barbecue  like  sugar  and  vine- 
gar and  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Was  he  in  the  grocery  business? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah.  He  was  with  White,  Wilson  and  Drew 
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MR.  SCHULTZE:  That  sounds  right. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Rowlett  Paine  was? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah,  they  called  him  "Sugar  Paine".  We 

used  to  buy  a  lot  of  stuff  from  him. 
Did  I  tell  you  about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        No  sir.  Now  I  know  they  were  active  in 

the  twenties. 
MR.  COX:  I  don't  know  how  much  of  this  I  ought  to 

put  out. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  suspect,  Mr.  Cox,  you  could  tell  the 

truth  about  anything  because  most  of  the 
people  involved  are  not  going  to  be  insulted  by  anything  now. 
MR.  COX:  Well,  most  of  these  people  are  dead. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Yes  sir, that  is  what  I  mean. 
MR.  COX:  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  in  the  hands  of  a 

very  few  Shriners — big  Shriners.  They 
were  going  to  keep  it  small.  They  didn't  want  the  thing  to 
get  big,  but  Atlanta  told  them  they  weren't  selling  enough 
sheets  and  came  up  here  and  took  it  away  from  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  was  when  the  headquarters  was  in  At- 
lanta in  the  twenties. 
MR.  COX:  And  from  then  on  they  sold  the  sheets. 

When  election  time  rolled  around,  they 
put  out  a  ticket  for  all  the  city  and  county  jobs.  I  remem- 
ber on  for  the  commission.  You  see  we  had  a  five  man  commis- 
sion government.  We  had  a  Commissioner  of  Fire  and  Police 
and  Streets  Bridges , Sewers  and  the  Mayor  .  .  . 
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MR.  SCHULTZE:        Vice  Mayor. 

MR.  COX:  And   Taxation   and   all   that.   Now   those 

were  people  who  knew  their  business.  We 
don't  have  that  now.  This  is  the  lousiest  government  that 
anything  could  have.  None  of  them  up  there  know  what  in  the 

h they  are  doing. 

MR.  SCHULTZE:        Did  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  meet  off  of  Pigeon 

Roast  Road  out  there  in  white  robes? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah,  that  was  one  of  the  places. 

MR  SCHULTZE:         Right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Where  was  that  they  met,  Ben? 
MR.  COX:  Off  of  Pigeon  Roast  Road. 

MR.  SCHULTZE:       Lamar  Avenue  now  right  east  of  what  is 

Airways  now. 
MR.  COX:  And  I  mean  they  were  big.  We  barely  won 

that  election. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  did  Mr.  Crump  feel  about  this  Ku  Klux 

Klan  organization? 
MR.  COX:  I  don't  want  to  tell  you  how  he  felt.  I 

don't  think  he  liked  it  at  all. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  did  oppose  it  I  am  sure. 
MR.  COX:  Oh,  yes  he  opposed  it. 

MR.  SCHULTZE:        He  was  for  law  and  order  and  these  people 

were  outside  the  law  in  that  respect. 
MR.  COX:  Now,  Mr.  Crump  was  ousted  as  Mayor  by 

Chancellor  Fentress  who  was  not  a  Crump 
man . 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        In  1915  or  '16. 

MR.  COX:  It  was  Chancellor  Fentress  and  Chancellor 

Heiskell.  Heiskell  had  been  up  there  for 
many  many  years.  Fentress  was  an  upstart  kind  of  a  guy.  He 
was  going  to  fight  somebody. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  did  the  Klan  ticket  do  in  election? 
MR.  COX:  They  darn  near  won  it.  We  won  it  by  a 

few  votes.  They  took  a  desk  sergeant  up 
there  at  the  Police  Station  and  ran  him  for  Commissioner  of 
Fire  and  Police.  Mac  Grantham  ran  for  Mayor  if  I  remember. 
He  was  a  plumber.  Oh,  they  were  strong  as  horse  radish.  I 
mean.  .  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        They  must  have  had  a  lot  of  members. 
MR.  COX:  They  did.   They  really  had  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now  the  paper  opposed  them,  didn't  they? 
MR.  COX:  I  can't  remember.   We  had  two  papers. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        It  seems  like  Meeman  did.  I  believe  Ed 

Meeman  was.  .  . 
MR.  COX:  Meeman  probably  did — Press  Scimitar. 

MR.  SCHULTZE:        They  furnished  a  lot  of  poll  tax  money  al 

so  didn  't  they? 
MR.  COX:  Ku  Klux  Klan  people?   I  imagine  so. 

MR.  SCHULTZE:        Because  you  had  to  pay  poll  tax  back  in 

those  days. 
MR.  COX:  You  had  to  pay  poll  tax  to  vote.  That's 

unconstitutional  now.   You  can't  do  it. 
That  wasn't  a  bad  deal  either  to  pay  poll  taxes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        The  Klan  could  have  gotten  a  lot  of  votes 

that  way  by  paying  poll  taxes. 
MR  COX:  Yeah. 

MR.  SCHULTZE:        That's  what  I  meant? 

MR.  COX:  As  I  told  you  before,  I  ran  the  3th,  9th 

and  21st  wards.  We  had  boxes  of  all  the 
voters  in  each  precinct  separate.  We  knew  who  on  that  list 
were  for  us  and  who  were  against  us.  Now  those  who  were  a- 
gainst  us  we  didn't  fool  with  them,  but  those  that  were  for 
us  if  they  didn't  come  in  and  vote  we  would  send  out  and  get 
them.  We  had  cars  and  everything. 
MR.  SCHULTZE:        And  paid  the  two  dollars. 

MR.  COX:  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  never 

paid  any  poll  taxes.  I  know  that's  the 
way  we  would  bring  them  in  because  one  time  Walter  Chandler 
was  Mayor  and  he  got  me  to  drive  him  around  on  Election  Day. 
A  fellow  that  I  had  in  charge  of  8th  ward,  one  precinct,  a 
couple  came  down  and  voted,  but  the  woman's  mother  was 
sitting  up  there  on  her  porch.  She  didn't  come  down  and  vote 

so   this  woman   voted   for  her  mother.   I  caught  h for 

leaving  ray  job  out  there.  Chandler  took  the  blame.  He  said, 
"I  took  him  away."  The  guy  who  was  running  it  while  I  was 

gone,   he   caught   h .   They   didn't   have   to   steal   any 

elections . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Why,  because  they  were  so  well  organized. 
MR.  COX:  That's  right.  And  Faddy  McLean  was  At- 

torney General.   Like  I  told  you  three 
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fellows  went  to  the  workhouse  for  90  days  for  voting  people 

in   that   first   election   that   were   buried   in   Winchester 

Cemetery . 

MR.  SCHULTZE:        Elmwood  also. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  Mr.  Cox,  you  know  that  politics  in 

Memphis  is  not  very  organized  now  and 
maybe  that  is  why  it  doesn't  work  very  well.  How  did  Mr. 
Crump  get  everything  so  well  organized? 
MR.  COX:  Because  he  was  a  leader.  He  knew  what  to 

do  and  when  to  do  it  and  how  to  do  it  the 
only  thing  I  can  tell  you.  He  never  made  a  speech  in  his 
life. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  he  need  to? 
MR.  COX:  No. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Why  didn't  he  need  to? 
MR.  COX:  Because  everybody  loved  him.  He  had  a 

few  enemies  that  would  cut  his  throat  if 
they  could.  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  he  was  ousted  for 
not  enforcing  the  liquor  law,  but  the  lav/  was  if  the  Mayor 
didn't  enforce  all  the  laws,  if  someone  spit  on  the  street 
and  he  didn't  enforce  it,  he  could  have  been  ousted.  So  they 
amended  that  law.  Instead  of  just  a  Chancellor  being  able  to 
oust  him,  you've  got  to  have  a  jury  trial.  There's  never 
been  one  since.  And  then  for  Mr.  Crump  to  show  how  good  he 
was,  he  ran  for  every  office  in  the  county  and  was  elected. 
In  fact,  the  last  time  he  ran  Chandler  was  in  Congress.  His 
term  wasn't  up  so  Chandler  didn't  want  to  go  back  to  Congress 
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so  Mr.  Crump  ran  with  the  understanding  that  the  day  Chandler 

got  out  of  Congress,  he'd  resign  and  the  City  Council  would 

appoint  him  to  fill  out  his  term. 

MR  SCHULTZE:         They  did. 

MR.  COX:  They  did.  The  day  that  he  did  that,  he 

was  on  the  back  end  of  a  train  going  to  New  Orleans. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  long  did  it  take  him  to  get  sworn  in 

and  resign  that  day,  Mr.  Cox? 
MR.  COX:  Well,  it  wasn't  too  long.  I  think  it  was 

the  first  of  the  year  — 1st  of  January. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        It   seems   like   he   was   sworn   in   and 

resigned  right  away  and  that  was  19^0  I 
guess . 
MR.  COX:  I  don't  know  what  date  it  was.  I  can't 

remember . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Walter  Chandler  was  in  Congress  and  they 

were  in  session  and  he  didn't  want  to 
come  back. 
MR.  COX:  No,  he  didn't  want  to  resign  to  run  for 

Mayor.  I  remember  too  when  the  time  came 
up  he  wanted  to  be  Federal  Judge.  He  wanted  to  be  appointed 
Federal  Judge.  Well,  Mr.  Crump  appointed  Marion  Boyd--got 
him  appoiented  through  his  connections  like  when  he  wanted  to 
put  me  over  there  on  the  circuit  court  bench.  He  said,  "I'm 
going  to  put  you  over  there.  I'm  going  to  ask  the  Governor 
to  appoint  you,"  which  would  have  been  the  same  thing. 
Anyhow,  that's  the  way  he  worked. 
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Chandler  told  me,  "I  want  that  job  over  there,  but  Mr. 

Crump  has  convinced  me  that  you  got  to  put  Boyd  in  there  and 

the  people  of  Memphis  want  me  for  Mayor." 

MR.  SCHULTZE:        What  did  Davis  put  into  this  picture? 

MR.  COX:  Clifford  Davis  starting  off  was  a  Paine 

man.   He  was  a  big  Ku  Klux  Klanner. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  ran  on  that  Klan  ticket,  didn't  he? 

MR.  COX:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       But  he  won,  didn't  he.  Maybe  the  only  one 

who  did. 

MR.  COX:  No,  I  don't  think  he  did.  He  won  City 

Judgeship . 

MR.  SCHULTZE:       Didn't  he  and  Chandler  swap  jobs? 

MR.  COX:  I   don't   remember   how   that   happened. 

Chandler   never    had    a    City    Court 

Judgeship . 

MR  SCHULTZE:        Davis  got  Chandler's  old  job  as  a  Repre- 
sentative . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       In  Washington. 

MR.  SCHULTZE:        Yes  sir. 

MR.  COX:  He  probably  did.  Well,  you  see  a  lot  of 

water  had  gone  over  the  dam.  It  started 

off  that  Davis.  Davis  used  to  study  law  with  me.  I  was  in 

the  law  library  a  kid  up  there  in  school  and  he  would  come 

up  there  and  study  law.  He  was  quite  an  actor.  He  was  a 

good  one.  We  had  a  lawyer  around  here  by  the  name  of  Ralph 

Davis  that  was  quite  a  dude  and  everything.  Davis  used  to 
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impersonate  him  in  shows  and  things.  We  had  an  opera  house 
down  here  on  Madison  and  the  old  Lyceum  Theater.  He  appear- 
ed in  a  lot  of  shows.  He  was  an  actor.  He  was  Paine's  sec- 
retary . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now  Cliff  Davis  was? 

MR.  COX:  Yeah,   and  they  just  picked  him  up  and 

he  was  City  Court  Judge  before  he  went  to 
Congress.  Now,  after  he  got  into  Congress,  Chandler  told  me 
that  people  would  go  to  Washington  and  they'd  go  to  see  him 
and  he  wasn't  there.  He  was  supposed  to  be  home  sick,  but  he 
was  drunk. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  did  have  a  drinking  problem? 
MR  COX:  Yeah. 

MR.  SCHULTZE:        Cliff  Davis. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Un-huh. 

MR.  SCHULTZE:        He  was  also  Commissioner  of  Fire  and  Po- 
lice at  one  time. 
MR.  COX:  He  absolutely  turned  around  and  became  a 

Crump  man. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        He   was   a   loyal   member   of  the   group, 

wasn't  he  after  awhile? 
MR.  COX:  He  started  off,  he  was  a  Paine  man. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  then  on  the  Ku  Klux  ticket? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah,  he  ran  on  that  ticket. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  let's  see  in  Congress,  I  guess  he 

did  follow  Walter  Chandler.  He  was  there 
in  the  forties.  You  know  he  was  wounded,  wasn't  he  one  time. 
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MR.  COX:  Yeah,  he  was  shot. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  was  incident? 
MR.  COX:  To  tell  you  the  truth,  now  I  don't  want 

this  to  go  on  record,  they  were  going  to 
get  rid  of  him  then. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        I'd  heard   that   before   because   of   the 

drinking  problem. 
MR.  COX:  Yes,   because   Chandler   told   me   people 

would  go  to  Washington  and  see  him  and  he 
wasn't  there.   He  was  off  sick,  but  he  wasn't  sick. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       I  have  heard  from,  I  think,  it  was  an 

older  lady  that  they  had  problems  when  he 
would  come  back  to  Memphis  and  had  been  drinking  that  they 
would  hide  him  in  one  of  the  hotels  till  he  was  sober.  I 
think  there  was  a  lieutenant  on  the  fire  department  who  would 
go  out  and  pick  him  up  and  bring  him  in  and  they  would  keep 
him  there  until  he  was  ready  to  face  the  press.  Because  they 
would  want  to  find  out  what  had  been  going  on  in  Washington. 
MR.  COX:  Yeah  they  would  have  gotten  rid  of  him  if 

he  hadn't  gotten  shot  that  time.  They 
had  had  a  fill  of  him. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  that  was  a  very  fortunate  wound  for 

him.   It  kind  of  made  him  a  hero. 
MR.  COX:  Now  his  wife,   she  was  an  appointment. 

She  went  to  Washington  and  made  a  name 
for  herself  in  different  organizations.  She  was  a  good 
worker . 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  met  her  and  him  before  he  died.  I  was 

new  to  Memphis  then,   Mr.   Cox.   He  was 

living  at  the  Parkview  then  when  he  was  back  in  Memphis.  Of 

course,  he  was  in  Washington  a  lot  and  he  agreed  to  talk  with 

me  and  he  left  Congress  and  stayed  up  there  as  a  lobbyist  and 

before  he  was  back  for  our  meeting,  he  died.  So  I  never  got 

to  get  his  story  about  this. 

MR.  COX:  Cliff  was  smart   in  a  lot  of  ways.   I 

guess  that  drinking  is  what  ruined  him. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Because  he  had  been  very  successful  until 

that  time,  hadn't  he? 

MR.  COX:  Yeah,  he  had  gone  up  from  nothing—abso- 

lutely nothing. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        How  serious  was  his  wound  when  he  was 

shot . 

MR.  COX:  I  think  he  was  shot  in  the  leg.  I'm  not 

too  sure,  but  it  wasn't  too  serious. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       I  believe  they  had  the  pistol  or  one  of 

them  that  they  were  shooting  with  in  the 

Memphis  Pink  Palace  Museum  for  awhile.  I  think  it  was  a  Walt 

Walther  P-38  milimeter.  But  he  was  safe  after  that,  wasn't 

he? 

MR.  COX:  Yeah,  he  never    had  any  trouble  with  that 

I  know  of  afterwards.  Of  course,  I  kind 

of  lost  track  of  him  for  awhile  after  that  because  he  was 

gone  and  no  reason  for  us  to  be  close  together.  We  were 

good  friends,  we  knew  each  other. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  think  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in 

Washington  after  the  election,  didn't  he? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  can't  remember  his  wife's  name,  but  I 

met  her  too  over  at  the  Parkview. 
MR.  COX:  I  remember  one  time  that  Mr.  Crump  told 

me  out  of  his  own  mouth  there  was  some 
criticism  or  something  of  somebody  in  one  of  the  offices  up 
there  in  the  Courthouse  and  Crump  got  a  man  appointed  and 
everybody  was  wondering  about  it  because  he  wasn't  a  Crump 
man.  He  said  if  there  was  a  problem  up  there  in  that  Court- 
house or  City  Hall  or  anywhere  that  only  a  worst  enemy  of 
mine  could  straighten  out, and  I'd  be  for  putting  him  in  that 
job,  I  want  it  straightened  out."  There  was  absolutely  dis- 
honest about  Crump. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,   he   was   concerned   first   about 

getting  the  job  done,  wasn't  he? 
MR.  COX:  He  was  concerned  about  Memphis  and  the 

people  of  Memphis.  I  told  you  about  Ed 
Slater  coming  in.  The  man  who  had  the  liquor  store  died  and 
his  widow  couldn't  pay  for  the  property  and.  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Mr.   Crump  just  cancelled  the  mortgage, 

didn't  he? 
MR.  COX:  He  told  Ed,  "How  much  is  it?  Send  a  re- 

receipt  in  full."  The  public  don't  know 
that . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Do  you  suppose  he  did  a  lot  of  other 
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charitable  acts  like  that  that  no  one 
knew  about. 
MR.  COX:  I  know  he  did.  I  know  he  did.  Like  when 

I  first  started  and  was  playing  in  that 
band.  We'd  play  to  the  write-in  Reich  campaign.  He  sent  the 
band  twenty-five  dollars.  That's  a  lot  of  money  back  then  to 
us.  We  weren't  anything,  but  little  old  thirteen,  fourteen 
fifteen  year  old  kids. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  in  1909  and  twenty-five  dollars 

went  a  long  way. 
MR.  COX:  Sure  was  a  lot  of  money. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now  what  did  you  do  in  that  campaign? 

Did  you   play   at   political   rallies   or 
something? 

MR.  COX:  We  got  on  the  Riechman  truck. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now  this  was  after  1909? 
MR.  COX:  He  was  in  business.  And  a  funny  thing, 

they  had  an  electric  truck  in  those  days. 
It  would  only  run  on  batteries.  It  would  run  about  a  hundred 
miles  and  had  to  recharge  them.  So  our  boy's  band  got  on 
this  truck  and  rode  it  from  poll  to  poll  and  precinct  to  pre- 
cinct playing.  We  never  got  off  the  truck.  We  just  rode 
from  one  to  the  other  playing  and  making  music. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:       About  how  many  men  did  you  have  in  the 

band? 
MR.  COX:  Probably  twenty.   We  were  all  kids. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  you  play  any  special  songs  or  any- 
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thing? 

Marches  and  things  that  were  easy  for 

kids  to  play. 

Did  you  ever  hear  about  that  "Mr.  Crump 

don't  allow"  song  that  W.  C.  Handy  sup 


MR.  COX: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

posedly  made? 

MR.  COX:  Yeah,   "Mr.   Crump   Don't   Allow   No   Easy 

Riding  Here."  I  don't  know  who  wrote  all 
that  stuff.  That's  in  that  song.  "Mr.  Crump  don't  allow  no 
easy  riding  here." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  did  that  mean?  Those  words  don't 

mean  much  to  people  now. 
MR.  COX:  1  told  you  about  the  guy  down  at  the  Or- 

pheum  Theater  that  had  an  act  that  came 
though  here  and  he  said,  "You  all  are  just  electing  Mr.  Crump 
mayor  and  now  you  are  going  to  crimp  up  the  town."  Lieuten- 
ant Lee  who  was  a  Negro  on  Beale  Street  and  called  himself 
the  Mayor  of  Beale  Street  and  he  wrote  a  book  and  in  that 
book  he  says  Handy  wasn't  even  a  good  musician.  Now  he  is 
black  and  Handy  wasn't  and  he  played  trumpet,  but  he  was  not 
a  good  musician.  He  wrote  that  one  number  and  they  sold  it 
to  a  minstrel  show,  "Honey  Boy  Evans".  Was  that  who  it  was? 
They  used  to  have  a  parade  in  every  city  that  they  went  to  to 
put  on   their  minstrel  show. 

Well,  he  had  gone  over.  I  was  just  a  kid,  you  know, 
that  was  just  the  story  that  I  heard  that  he  had  promoted  it 
and  he'd  taken  this  piece  of  music  and  paid  Handy  fifty 
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dollars  for  it.  Then  because  they  came  to  Memphis,  he 
touched  it  up  and  played  it  all  the  time.  That  was  the  start 
of  it  as  far  as  I  remember. 
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MR.  COX:  I  am  sure  it  was  through  Chandler  that  I 

got  to  know  Mr.  Crump  better  than  I  had 
known  him  although  I  felt  pretty  close.   When  a  man  will  sit 
you  down  and  talk  to  you  about  his  family  that's  getting 
pretty  personal. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  Mr.  Crump  do  that? 
MR.  COX:  He  did  that  with  me.   Now  I'm  not  going 

to  tell  you  what  it  was  about.   It  wasn't 
anything  crooked  or  anything. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Everyone  has  concerns  about  their  family. 

He  was  very  loyal  to  his  mother,  wasn't 
he  as  long  as  she  lived?   I  think  he  went  down  to  Holly 
Springs  to  see  her. 
MR.  COX:  Oh,  he  went  down  there  regularly. 

There's  an  old  story  that  Mr.  Crump 
before  he  came  to  Memphis  worked  in  some  kind  of  a  store  down 
there  in  Mississippi  and  slept  on  the  counter  at  night.   I 
don't  know  if  that  is  true  or  not. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        Is  that  one  he  told  or  one  you  heard? 
MR.  COX:  I've  heard  it  somewhere.   I  don't  know 

whether  he  told  it  or  not,  but  I've  heard 
it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  did  work  on  a  couple  of  jobs  before  he 

earne  to  Memphis. 
MR.  COX:  Oh  yes,  he  was  from  Mississippi. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  was  out  working  in  his  teens  and  he 

was  still  a  teenager  when  he  came  to  Mem- 
phis . 

MR.  COX:  You  know  his  old  pictures--he  was  red- 

headed.  You  wouldn't  recognize  that  old 
picture  with  one  in  his  latter  years  when  he  was  gray-headed. 
Now,  he  would  go  to  the  barber  shop  and  he  wouldn't  let  a 
barber  cut  the  hair  out  of  his  ears  or  anything.   He  might 
let  them  trim  it  a  little,  but  he  wouldn't  let  them  cut  it 
out  because  that  was  him.   All  that  gray  hair  around  his  ears 
that  was  Crump. 

MR.  SCHULTZE:        Great  big  bushy  eyebrows. 
MR.  COX:  Let  me  tell  you  something,  he  could  look 

at  you  and  look  through  you.   I  always 
said  that  he  could  see  into  the  future  where  we  couldn't. 
Now  when  I  was  in  the  Legislature,  we  were  never  approached 
by  Mr.  Crump  to  do  one  single  thing  and  we  were  fighting 
Governor  Peay  all  the  time.   One  time  somebody  introduced 
some  kind  of  an  insurance  bill  up  there.   We  didn't  know  what 
it  was  all  about.   A.  few  of  us  came  back  home  and  we  went  to 


see  Mr.  Crump.   He  hadn't  paid  any  attention  to  it  up  until 
then.   We  sat  down  and  said,  "Mr.  Crump,  this  bill  is  coming 
up  in  the  Legislature  and  we  don't  know  whether  to  pass  it  or 
not  to  pass  it.   You're  in  the  insurance  business,  tell  us 
something  about  it." 

He  said,  "Well,  sit  down  here.   Now  let's  see  what 
effect  this  is  going  to  have  in  the  future."   And  he  talked 
to  us  about  it.   But  he  didn't  say  vote  for  it  or  not  vote 
for  it.   He  never    influenced  any  of  us  that  way.   There  might 
have  been  some  time.   I  know  when  Prentice  Cooper  was  Gover- 
nor.  Golly,  he  was  a  bachelor,  do  you  remember?   Mr.  Crump 
never  wrote  a  nickel's  worth  of  city,  state  or  county  insur- 
ance and  he  could  have  had  it  all. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  COX: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 


And  he  didn't  take  any? 

Not  a  nickel's  worth  and  could  have  had 

it  all. 

Did  he  leave  that  for  other  companies  to 

get? 
MR.  COX:  Yeah  sure.   He  didn't  want  people  talking 

about  him  being  the  boss  and  getting  all 
this  city  thing. 
MR.  SCHULTZE:        You  made  a  statement  a  while  ago  that  Mr. 

Crump  knew  when  to  do  something,  how  to 
do  it  and  why  to  do  it.   One  other  thing  that  you  could  add-- 
he  had  the  courage  to  do  it. 
MR.  COX:  Oh  yes.   Nobody  told  him  what  to  do.   Of 

course,  Frank  Rice  was  his  right-hand 
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man.   Frank  Rice  had  been  a  teller  in  a  bank  and  he  knew  the 
signature  of  everybody  in  that  bank.   He  knew  people  and  he 
quit  the  bank  and  became  Delinquent  Tax  Collector.   He  was 
crazy  about  Crump,  but  in  a  way  he  was  afraid  of  Crump. 

I  remember  we  had  a  campaign  headquarters  over  here 
where  the  Welcome  Wagon  is  now.   Then  Frank  liked  to  drink 
and  he  liked  to  keep  it  around.   He  was  a  good  fellow-well- 
met,  you  know.   He  saw  Mr.  Crump  coming  up  the  Second  Street 
one  day.   He  started  hiding  this  whisky.  "I  wouldn't  have  Mr. 
Crump  find  this  for  anything  in  the  world.   He  don't  believe 
in  it." 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Mr.  Crump  did  not  drink  much  himself,  did 

he? 
MR.  COX:  No,  I  tell  you.   Did  I  tell  you  about  the 

night  he  was  in  my  room  in  Washington? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  you  had  to  get  something  to  drink, 

didn  '  t  you? 
MR.  COX:  I  had  taken  four  pints  of  Old  Crow  with 

me  to  Washington  because  whiskey  was  ra- 
tioned.  The  Coast  Guard  was  sending  me  up  there  to  school  in 
Baltimore.   I  didn't  want  to  take  it  aboard.   That's  what 
they  call  it  whether  you  are  boarding  a  ship  or  what.   That's 
supposed  to  be  a  ship,  see?   So  I  stopped  and  told  the  taxi 
cab  driver  that  I  had  this  whiskey  and  I  wanted  to  stop 
somewhere  and  leave  it  till  I  got  out  of  school.    Because  I 
was  going  on  to  New  York  with  some  people  who  were  going  to 
pick  me  up  in  Washington.   In  New  York,  whiskey  was  rationed 
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and  I  knew  we  were  going  to  do  a  little  going  around  or 
nightelubbing  and  we  needed  something  to  drink.   Well, 
something  happened  that  wouldn't  happen  in  a  million  years. 
I  had  to  leave  it  with  the  taxi  driver.   He  finally  delivered 
it  when  I  was  getting  ready  to  get  out  of  school  and  wouldn't 
let  me  pay  him  for  a  trip  out  there  to  bring  it  out  there  to 
me.   He  said,  "You're  in  uniform  and  doing  your  job  and  I'm 
not."    That  wouldn't  happen  again  in  a  million  years! 

Anyhow,  after  we  got  to  New  York,  a  friend  of  mine  who 
is  a  lawyer  and  also  in  the  insurance  business  and  a  pretty 
good  operator,  he  got  tickets  for  shows  that  you  would  have 
to  buy  two  or  three  months  ahead  of  time.   He  got  us  tickets 
one  night  for  the  ice  show.   What  was  that  woman's  name  that 
was  so  famous? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Sonje  Heine. 
MR.  COX:  Yes,  Sonje  Heine.   Front  row!   The  next 

night  he  got  us  tickets  to  the  Folies 
with  Milton  Berle  and  he  was  in  the  front  row. 
MAJ.SCHULTZE:        Headlines. 
MR.  COX:  Yeah.   Now  he  took  us  down  on  the  Bowery 

to  a  liquor  store  and  he  said,  "These  are 
friends  of  mine  from  Memphis  and  they  are  up  here  to  have 
some  fun  and  I  want  you  to  let  them  have  some  whiskey  at 
cost."   He  sold  us  a  case  of  whiskey! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  in  World  War  II,  but  it  was  ra- 
tioned, huh? 
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MR.  COX:  Yeah. 

MA J.  SCHULTZE:       Normally,  you  would  have  to  buy  a  couple 

bottles  of  wine  before  you  could  buy  any- 
thing . 
MR.  COX:  That's  right  because  wine  was  plentiful, 

see.   All  right,  we  didn't  drink  all  this 
whiskey.   They  picked  me  up  in  Washington  when  I  saw  Cliff 
Davis  and  Senator  McKellar  and  they  said  Mr.  Crump  would  be 
here  next  Friday.   I  told  them  I  was  going  to  New  York  next 
Friday.   So  the  next  Friday  I  was  back  down  in  Washington  and 
Mr.  Crump  and  Walter  Chandler  and  [William]  Fowler--City 
Engineer — and  a  bunch  of  them.   He  had  said  he  was  going  to 
get  a  new  bridge  in  Memphis.   This  was  during  World  War  II. 
The  Commercial  Appeal  came  out  with  a  big  article  about  the 
idea  of  Mr.  Crump  talking  about  getting  a  new  bridge  with  a 
war  going  on— no  chance  in  the  world. 

That  day  when  I  came  back  down  there  and  met  them  and 
went  up  to  the  room  with  them,  he  said,  "Get  a  telegraph 
blank  out  of  that  desk  over  there,  I  want  to  send  a  telegram 
to  The  Commercial  Appeal."   I  got  it.   He  said,  "To  The  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  Memphis,  Tennessee.   We  just  got  the  new 
bridge.   E.  H.  Crump".   Take  that  down. 

I  said,   "Do  you  want  to  the  editor  or  anyone?" 
He  said,  "No,  just  take  it  down."   I  took  it  down.   He 
gave  me  a  dollar.   It  cost  a  dollar  and  one  cent.   I  went 
back  up  there.   After  awhile  he  said,  "How  much  was  that 
telegram?" 


I  said,  "Oh  that's  all  right." 

He  said,  "How  much  was  it?" 

I  said,  "A  dollar  and  one  cent."   Let  me  have  a  penny 
in  that  bridge."   He  laughed.  (Laughter) 

The  hotel  had  all  kinds  of  dances  and  everything.   We 
had  dinner  up  in  his  room.   Then  McKellar  and  his  brother 
went  home.   Well,  he  left  a  couple  of  secretaries  and  all  the 
rest  of  them.   Judge  Boyd  was  up  there.   So  we  didn't  go  down 
to  the  dining  room.   We  had  dinner  up  there  in  the  room  with 
all  of  us.   Then  we  went  downstairs  and  he  told  Davis  to  find 
some  place  where  we  could  go  and  dance.   Well,  it  was  11  o' 
clock  at  night.   At  Washington  they  won't  even  give  you  a 
glass  of  water  because  they  will  lose  their  license  if  there 
is  any  whiskey  after  12  o'clock.   They  don't  fool  with 
anything.   They  would  lose  their  license  so  they  are  scared 
to  give  you  a  drink  of  water  even.   So  Davis  went  to  the 
phone.   We  were  standing  down  at  the  door.  [It  was]  snowing 
to  beat  the  band.   So  he  finally  came  back  and  said,  "You 
know,  Mr.   Crump,  Washington  is  a  funny  place.   You  can't 
find  any  place  to  dance.   You  go  somewhere  to  eat  and  you 
dance  in  between  courses.   I  can't  find  any  place  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night." 
He  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Where  are  you  staying?" 

I  said,  "Hotel  So  and  So." 

"Well,  we'll  just  go  to  your  room."  So  we  got  two  taxi 
cabs  and  went  over  to  my  room.  Now  I  had  this  whiskey  up  on 
the  dresser.   I  still  had  the  four  pints  of  Old  Crow.   No,  I 


had  six  pints--I  had  five  left--I  gave  one  to  the  fellow  that 

had  helped  me  out.   Anyhow,  I  made  Bill  Fowler  the  bartender. 

Bill  was  quite  a  drinker. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Now  he  was  the  City  Engineer? 

MR.  COX:  Yeah.   So  he  was  bartender.   He  poured 

out  a  drink  for  everybody.   He  gave  Crump 
one  and  Chandler  one.   Chandler  would  only  do  a  little 
sipping  of  wine.   He  didn't  drink.   Mr.  Crump   sat  there  till 
five  o'clock  that  morning  with  that  drink  in  his  hand  and 
didn  ' t  touch  it . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  a  late  party. 
MR.  COX:  The  girls — the  secretaries — McKellar  and 

all  of  them  were  up  there. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        The  girls  there  were  secretaries? 
MR.  COX:  Yes,  McKellar 's.   He  said,  "Let's  go  get 

some  breakfast."   I'm  supposed  to  catch 
the  eight  o'clock  train  back  to  Memphis.   We  all  went  out  to 
get  some  breakfast.   All  the  restaurants  were  closed  even  the 
hotel  restaurants.   So  it  was  pouring  down  snow  so  Mr.  Crump 
said,  "Well,  we'll  just  have  to   leave." 

They  all  called  cabs.   Chandler  said,  "I'm  going  to  walk 
back  to  the  hotel." 

That's  the  way  I  knew  that  Crump  didn't  drink.   He  just 
held  that  thing  till  five  o'clock  that  morning. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  was  sociable,  but  he  just  held  his 

drink  all  night. 
MR.  COX:  He  was  talking  about  the  past  and  history 
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and  all  that  kind  of  stuff  and  Congress 
and  everything.   He'd  been  there  and  he  didn't  like  it.   In 
fact,  it  was  Roosevelt  had  invited  him  up  to  Hyde  Park  three 
times  and  he  wouldn't  go.   He  didn't  like  Roosevelt. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  didn't  like  him  personally,  but  he  sup 

ported  the  New  Deal,  didn't  he? 
MR.  COX:  Oh,  I  think  he  did  through  MoKellar.   You 

know  McKellar  had  more  in  those  days,  in 
some  things  McKellar  had  more  strength  than  Roosevelt  had. 
Roosevelt  had  to  depend  on  McKellar.   McKellar  was  a  big  man. 
MAJ.  SCHULTZE:       President  of  the  Senate. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  for  awhile  he  was  in  Appropriations, 

wasn  '  t  he? 
MR.  COX:  Well,  I  don't  remember  just  all  the 

things,  I  know  he  was  a  big  man.   He  was 
a  bachelor  and  he  was  a  big  man.   I've  got  a  picture  of  him 
over  there  taken  with  me  up  in  Nashville.   Did  I  show  it  to 
you? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        No  sir.   (Looking  at  picture)   Yes  sir, 

that  is  a  newspaper  clipping  and  is  that 
The  Commercial  Appeal?   I  can't  bell.   Yeah  it  looks  like 
it.   I  don't  see  a  date  on  it,  but  it's  about  19^0  candidacy 
and  it  is  McKellar. 
MR.  COX:  No,  it  was  before  that.   It  was  1927,  I 

believe.   See  if  you  can  see  a  date  on  it 
anywhere?   Do  you  see  a  date  on  it? 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        But  it  is  on  the  1 940  candidacy.   Oh, 

that's  about  the  president.   Wait  a 
minute,  there  is  a  date  on  it.   It's  January  9,  19^0.   You 
are  right  there  in  the  picture. 
MR.  COX:  That's  me. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        You're  smoking  a  cigar  there. 
MR.  COX:  That's  Willie  Gerber.   I  used  to  smoke 

one  off  of  another  until  about  twenty 
years  ago. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        It  hasn't  seemed  to  hurt  you  any. 
MR.  COX:  No.   And  this  is  a  picture  of  Clinkinaw 

giving  some  money  down  here  at  Christmas. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  is  December  23,  1955  clipping  and 

picture  from  The  Commercial  Appeal. 
MR.  COX:  Here's  another  one.   I  used  to  do  a  lot 

of  duck  hunting.   This  man  here  was  a  re- 
tired millionaire.   That's  Glenn  Pinkston  and  that  is  me.   We 
used  to  go  up  to  Camden  to  his  place  and  duck  hunt. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  believe  you  are  smoking  a  cigar  there? 
MR.  COX:  I  lit  one  off  of  another  and  when  I 

started  at  about  eighteen  years  old  I 
used  to  smoke  a  Flor  da  Melbas.   That's  my  wife,  isn't  it? 
Who  is  it?   I  can't  see. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        The  date  is  December  2  something  because 

I  can't  make  it  out.  There's  another 
clipping  over  it.  Yeah,  it's  about  1955  because  they  are 
talking  about  the  1955  Cotton  Carnival,  Mr.  Cox. 
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MR.  COX:  Well,  I  was  active  in  that.   My  wife  had 

been  in  everything  too.   She  was  City 
President  of  the  PTA  and  State  President  for  two  years. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Your  duck  hunting  picture  is  January  8, 

1957  in  the  Commercial .   You  don't  duck 
hunt  any  now,  do  you? 
MR.  COX:  No. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  do,  but  I  guess  I  am  able  to  get  out 

a  little  easier  than  you? 
MR.  COX:  Have  you  got  any  ducks? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes  sir,  had  a  pretty  good  season  last 

year  . 
MR.  COX:  I  am  to  buy  some. 

I've  got  nine  that  Tommy  Bronson  gave 
me.   But  only  a  couple  of  them  are  Mallard.   Mallards  will 
feed  two  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  I  can  do. 

We  just  moved  to  a  new  house,  Mr.  Cox, 
and  if  they  have  not  been  given  away--you  can't  buy  them-- 
I'll  give  you  a  brace  of  ducks.   Now  I'll  give  them  to  you  if 
I  still  have  them. 

MR.  COX:  How  many  is  a  brace? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Two,  I  think  it  is  two. 
MR.  COX:  Well,  I've  got  a  dinner  planned  for  the 

members  of  the  band.   Do  you  want  to 
check  on  it  tonight?   This  fellow  said  he  thought  he  could 
find  me  a  number.   I  thought  as  long  as  I  was  going  to  have 
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it,  I'd  have  a  good  one.   Mr. Roger  Albertson  has  got  a  new 
restaurant  at  5465  Fox  Plaza  and  tonight  I  am  going  to  ask 
him  how  many  ducks  he  can  get  me.   You  can't  sell  the  ducks 
but  you  can  give  them  away  if  somebody  wants  to  buy  you  some 
shells . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        I'll  just  give  them  to  you,  Mr.  Cox. 
MR.  COX:  I'll  sure  appreciate  it  cause  Tommy  Bron- 

son  gave  me  nine,  but  only  two  of  them 
are  mallards  and  the  rest  of  them  only  feed  one  person.   This 
is  the  money  that  I  buy  from  the  government  mint. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  think  these  are  all  mallards.   You  know 

we  didn't  package  them  separately.   So  I 
won't  guarantee  it. 
MR.  COX:  I  don't  care  what  they  are.   I  sure  would 

like  to  have  them.   I  am  going  to  have 
buy  some  somewhere.   As  long  as  I  am  going  to  have  one--I  had 
one  for  Abe  Plough.   Did  I  tell  you  the  story  about  Abe 
Plough? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        No  sir. 
MR.  COX:  Well,  when  I  retired  up  here  as  Divorce 

Proctor,  Abe  Plough  called  me  up  and  said 
"Come  see  me,  I  am  going  to  see  that  you  don't  want  for 
anything  the  rest  of  your  life."    Now  who  has  got  a  friend 
like  that!   I  couldn't  believe  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  Abe  Plough? 
MR.  COX:  That  was  Abe  Plough.   He  said,  "You  know 

I  can  do  it."   I  waited  about  three  weeks 
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and  when  out  there  on  a  Saturday  morning.  He  pulled  out  his 
desk  drawer,  pulled  out  his  checkbook,  and  says  ,  "The  first 
thing  let's  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  your  home." 

I  says,  "Abe,  I've  got  a  nice  home.   I  might  owe  30,000 
to  35,000  dollars." 

"It  don't  make  any  difference."   Now  I  didn't  exactly 
understand  what  he  meant  when  he  said  "I  am  going  to  see  that 
you  don't  want  for  anything  the  rest  of  your  life."   I  didn't 
know  how  to  cope  with  it.   So  he  said,  "If  you  are  too  proud 
to  take  my  money,  I'll  take  a  transitory  note.   Do  you  know 
what  that  is?" 

I  said,  "No." 

Fie  said,  "That's  one  that  you  never   pay."   I  laughed. 

I  said,  "I'm  known  for  paying  notes."   What  he  wanted  me 
to  do,  which  I  found  out  later,  was  to  say,   "Well,  Abe,  it 
is  going  to  cost  you  $100,000  to  take  care  of  me  the  rest  of 
my  life."   He  was  going  to  give  it  to  me.   I  thought  he  was 
talking  about  paying  my  monthly  bills. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That's  a  friend! 
MR.  COX:  Who's  got  one    like  that! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        There  aren't  many  in  the  world. 
MR.  COX:  He  said,  "Now,  you  can  tell  your  wife, 

but  don't  tell  anybody  else."   Well,  as 
long  as  he  was  living  I  never  told  anybody  else. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  think  it  is  fair  now  that  people  know 

how  generous  he  was.    Of  course,  when  he 
was  begging  me  to  take  his  money,  when  he  was  turning  down 
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people  who  were  begging  him  for  money.   It  was  funny.   I 
didn't  have  sense  enough  to  —  I  didn't  really  need  it  right 
then  but  for  the  next  two  years  I  didn't  make  a  dime.   Then  I 
needed  some  money. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  when  you  retired  from  being 

Divorce  Proctor? 
MR.  COX:  Yes,  but  then  he  died  on  me.   This  is 

stuff  that  the  mint  puts  out. 


Va 


